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Prior  restraints: 

Police  recruiting  collides  with  criminal  records 


Should  ex- felons  be  allowed  as  cops? 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

H When  convicted  rapist  David 
Caballero,  a 21 -year-old  criminal 
justice  student  at  Lake  Superior 
State  College  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  told  Alger  County  Judge 
Charles  Stark  that  he  aspired  to 
become  a police  officer  some  day, 
the  judge  set  aside  the  conviction 
under  the  state’s  youthful  of- 
fender provision. 

Instead  of  the  minimum  five- 
year  prison  term  he  could  have 
received,  Caballero  was  sentenc- 
ed to  three  years'  probation,  after 
which  his  conviction  will  be  ex- 
punged from  state  criminal 
records.  The  judge's  decision, 
which  is  being  appealed  by  local 
prosecutors,  allows  Caballero  to 
keep  alive  his  dream  of  becoming 
a law  enforcement  officer. 

n In  Alabama,  meanwhile,  a 
Federal  judge  ruled  last  year  that 
state  laws  barring  from  law  en- 
forcement work  all  felons  and 
those  convicted  of  misdemeanors 
involving  violence  or  moral  tur- 
pitude had  an  adverse  impact  on 
blacks.  In  his  January  1988  deci- 
sion, Judge  U.  W.  Clemon  ordered 
the  state  to  "cease  abiding  by  the 
statute  which  barred  the 
hiring.  . .of  persons  based  on  ar- 
rest and  conviction  records.” 

Under  a stay  of  the  judgment 
pending  appeal,  the  State  of 
Alabama  continues  to  disqualify 
from  law  enforcement  careers 
those  convicted  of  felonies  and 
certain  misdemeanors. 

• 

As  a general  rule,  convicted 
felons  are  barred  from  becoming 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
United  States.  But  as  the  two 
cases  above  suggest,  challenges 
and  exceptions  to  this  practice 
are  possible  — even  likely.  And 
law  enforcement  agencies  tend  to 
have  broad  latitude  in  deciding 
what  allowances  are  made  for  ap- 
plicants with  criminal  records. 

Indeed,  the  issue  of  criminal 
records  among  those  seeking  to 
become  police  officers  may  loom 
even  larger  in  coming  years. 


especially  if  arrest  rates  continue 
to  climb  and  pools  of  qualified 
candidates  start  to  shrink.  The 
1988  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
showed  more  than  12.7  million  ar- 
rests in  the  United  States  in  1987, 
approximately  two-thirds  of 
which  were  of  persons  up  to  age 
29  — the  primary  pool  of  law  en- 
forcement recruits. 

Some  criminal  justice  experts 
feel  that  such  a scenario  may 
force  departments  to  admit 
recruits  with  misdemeanor  con- 
victions that  might  have  dis- 
qualified them  in  the  past.  The 
urgency  of  some  departments’ 
problems,  they  say,  will  be  com- 
pounded by  the  need  to  hire 
massive  numbers  of  police  of- 
ficers to  replace  those  rapidly  ap- 
proaching retirement  eligibility. 

Agency  Heads  See  Problem 

"It’s  more  difficult  to  bring 
people  into  policing  now,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,”  said  Darrel 
Stephens,  executive  director  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum.  He  pointed  to  a 1986 
PERF  study  in  which  55  percent 
of  the  100  responding  agencies 
noted  difficulties  in  attracting 
recruits.  While  prior  drug  use  was 
the  reason  most  often  given  by 
police  administrators  in  denying 
applicants  jobs,  many  cited 
thefts  and  other  past  crimes  as  a 
reason  for  disqualifying  ap- 
plicants — and  thus  shrinking  an 
already  thin  recruiting  pool. 

“I  suspect  that  if  we  did  this 
again,  we  would  find  a lot  more 
problems  today  than  we  did 
then,"  Stephens  told  LEN. 

Reacting  to  Judge  demon’s 
controversial  ruling,  James 
Jackson,  director  of  the  Alabama 
Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  (POST)  Commission, 
conceded  that  the  commission 
does  scrutinize  closely  any  con- 


victions involving  force,  violence 
or  moral  turpitude,  as  defined  in 
previous  court  rulings.  But,  he  in- 
sisted,  the  state  has  never 
discriminated  against  an  appli- 
cant because  of  race  nor  has  it  re- 
jected an  applicant  based  solely 
on  an  arrest  record. 

Without  a stay  of  the  judge’s 
ruling,  Alabama  would  have  been 
legally  unable  to  deny  a job  to  an 


All  the  signs  are  there:  The  in- 
creasing numbers  and  sizes  of 
drug  seizures,  the  recent  arrests 
of  major  drug  kingpins,  and  a 
huge  jump  in  the  cash  surplus  of 
the  local  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
And  the  conclusion  that  U.S. 
Customs  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  officials  are 
drawing  from  the  evidence  is  that 
Los  Angeles  is  fast  becoming  the 
distribution  point  of  choice  for 
drug  dealers,  replacing  long- 
favored  Miami. 

The  situation  is  becoming  so 
critical  that  a California  Congres- 
sional delegation  urged  the  Bush 
Administration  on  April  19  to 
provide  the  same  Federal  drug- 
fighting resources  currently  be- 
ing marshaled  against  the  drug 
crisis  in  Washington,  D.C. 


applicant  based  on  a felony  con- 
viction, Jackson  said,  adding  that 
such  a stipulation  would  have 
stood  at  odds  with  Federal 
statutes  prohibiting  felons  from 
carrying  firearms.  Yet  the  ruling 
does  have  some  nightmarish  im- 
plications for  agencies  that  for- 
mulate hiring  standards  for  law 
enforcement. 

Jackson  said  that  if  localities 


The  legislators,  including 
Democractic  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  and  Representatives 
Howard  L.  Berman  (D. -Panorama 
City)  and  Mel  Levine  (D.-Santa 
Monica),  want  William  J.  Ben- 
nett, Director  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy,  to 
declare  Los  Angeles  a "high- 
intensity  drug-trafficking  area." 
Such  a designation  would  qualify 
the  city  for  millions  of  dollars  in 
aid  to  build  correctional  facilities 
and  beef  up  police  forces. 

But  Bennett  rejected  the  re- 
quest. at  least  temporarily,  say- 
ing the  Bush  Administration  will 
not  grant  any  more  Federal  drug- 
fighting funds  to  cities  until  after 
his  anti-drug  initiatives,  are  un- 
veiled this  fall. 

The  legislators  were  echoing 


were  forced  to  hire  someone  with 
a conviction  for  a violent  crime 
and  that  person  subsequently 
perpetrated  an  act  of  violence,  the 
locality  that  employed  him  would 
be  liable. 

"Then  what  we  would  say  is  the 
blood  is  on  the  court’s  hands," 
Jackson  said. 

Using  a Broad  Brush 

Like  Alabama,  many  states 
have  POST  commissions  or 
boards  that  establish  minimum 
requirements  for  law  enforcement 
Continued  on  Page  6 


concerns  that  have  been  raised  in 
recent  years  by  California  drug- 
enforcement  officials,  who  say 
Los  Angeles  is  replacing  Miami 
as  the  major  distribution  point  for 
cocaine  and  Asian  heroin. 

"We  can't  yet  say  that  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States 
has  replaced  or  even  superseded 
Miami  as  a smuggling  point,  but 
in  terms  of  distribution,  clearly 
Los  Angeles  has  increased 
dramatically  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  cocaine  that  comes  into 
it  and  is  further  distributed  from 
here,"  said  Alan  Walls,  the 
Customs  Service’s  deputy  assis- 
tant regional  commissioner  for 
enforcement  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
area. 

Walls  told  LEN  that  seizures  of 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Thanks  for  the  memories: 

Police  sketches  meet 


Some  police  departments  have 
begun  putting  away  their  old 
Identi-Kits  and  going  on-line  with 
time-saving  computer  programs 
whose  data  bases  contain 
thousands  of  facial  features  that 
can  be  used  to  assemble  com- 
posite pictures  of  criminal 
suspects. 

At  least  two  programs  — Com- 
pusketch  and  Comphotofit  — are 
being  used  by  departments  to 
bring  yet  another  aspect  of  polic- 
ing into  the  computer  age. 

Compusketch  was  codesigned 
by  Tom  Macris,  a San  Jose,  Calif., 
police  artist  who  helped  found 
Visatex  Corp.,  which  markets  the 
system.  It  is  currently  being  used 
by  over  100  departments  nation- 
wide. 

Macris  told  LEN  that  the  pro- 
gram "interviews  the  victims  and 
the  witnesses,  and  the  interview 


is  a memory-enhancement  type  of 
process  which  is  cloned  basically 
from  the  interview  processes  that 
a major  police  artist  might  use.” 

The  software,  which  costs 
about  $4,500  and  is  IBM-  and 
Apple-compatible,  is  linked  to  a 
data  base  that  stores  over  100,000 
different  predesigned  images  of 
facial  features.  When  an  officer 
concludes  an  interview  with  a 
crime  victim  or  witness,  the  pro- 
gram allows  for  an  initial  sketch 
of  the  subject  to  be  viewed,  which 
can  then  be  further  modified  op 
the  computer  screen  using  a 
mouse  and  various  key  com- 
mands. The  result  looks  like  the 
line  drawings  traditionally  made 
by  police  sketch  artists. 

More  Responsive  to  Memory 

Compusketch  "follows  the 
philosophy  that  sketch  quality  is 


computers 

the  most  optimum  method  of  do- 
ing composites  because  it  allows 
you  that  margin  of 
interpretation,"  Macris  said. 
Photo-based  composites  "lock 
(witnesses]  into  a degree  of 
specificity  which  is  not  possible 
with  human  memory,  and  what 
they  get  is  more  detail  than  func- 
tion.” 

"A  viewer  of  the  sketch  knows 
that  it’s  a sketch,"  Macris  ex- 
plained. "A  viewer  of  a 
photographic-looking  image  sub- 
consciously responds  to  it  as  a 
photograph"  and  might  discount 
suspects  who  do  not  look  exactly 
like  the  image  appearing  in  a 
photo.  Compusketch,  Macris 
said,  is  "more  flexible,  more 
responsive  to  the  memory  of  the 
witness." 

The  program  takes  only  a few 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Los  Angeles  seen  challenging  Miami 
as  nation’s  drug-distribution  capital 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“For  as  long  as  I can  remember  they  have 
been  talking  about  what  the  hell  is  moral 
turpitude?” 

Bill  Wolfe  of  the  Police  Applicants  Screening 
Service,  on  a Florida  effort  to  define  “good 
moral  character”  for  applicant 
investigations.  (6:3) 


* & 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  - The  State  Police 
has  created  the  first  statewide 
homicide  investigation  team, 
with  six  members.  The  State 
Police  previously  assigned  cases 
to  homicide  units  in  each  of  the 
state’s  three  counties. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
Mayor  Marion  Barry  has  signed 
emergency  curfew  bills,  aimed  at 
ridding  neighborhoods  of  drug 
dealers,  which  permit  police  to  de- 
tain loiterers  in  known  open-air  il- 
legal drug  markets.  The  bills  also 
bar  teenagers  from  the  streets 
after  11  P.M.  on  weeknights  and 
midnight  on  weekends. 

MARYLAND  — The  Guardian 
Angels  crime-prevention  group 
plans  to  open  an  office  in 
Baltimore  to  fight  crack  dealers 
they  say  are  being  pushed  out  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  police. 

The  Baltimore  County  Police 
Department,  which  is  switching 
to  9mm.  semiautomatic  pistols, 
has  decided  not  to  sell  old 
.38-caliber  revolvers  to  gun 
dealers,  for  fear  that  criminals 
will  buy  them. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - The 
anonymous  donor  of  $4  million  to 
fight  drugs  in  North  Andover  is 
threatening  to  take  the  money  to 
another  community  unless  more 
progress  is  made.  Police  Chief 
Richard  Stanley  said  $35,000  has 
been  spent  on  enforcement,  but 
added,  "Drugs  are  not  something 
that  will  take  a quick  fix." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - With 
traffic  fatalities  this  year  up  by  57 
percent  over  the  same  period  in 
1988,  state  police  officials  say 
they  will  use  a $50,000  Federal 
grant  to  fund  a crackdown  on  traf- 
fic offenders. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Sixty-seven 
Elizabeth  police  officers  were  laid 
off  earlier  this  month  in  the  face  of 
a $26-million  city  budget  deficit. 

NEW  YORK  - The  New  York 
City  Council  has  endorsed  a 
resolution  asking  police  to  declare 
another  amnesty  period  for 
residents  to  turn  in  illegal  hand- 
guns. During  a 1980  amnesty,  375 
guns  were  collected. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  has  signed  a 
law,  effective  April  1,  1990,  that 
will  require  police  to  interview 
victims  of  rape  and  sexual  assault 
in  rooms  where  they’re  not  visible 
and  conversations  cannot  be 
overheard. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - The  Coven- 
try police  union  is  planning  to 
challenge  Town  Manager  Francis 
Frobel’s  move  to  enforce  a 1973 
ordinance  requiring  police  to  live 
in  the  town.  Eighteen  of  the  48 
police  officers  live  outside  of 
town. 


FLORIDA  — Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agent  Jorge 
Villar  and  ex-Dade  County  officer 
Alex  Marrero  have  been  held 
without  bail  on  charges  of  bribery 
and  conspiracy  to  distribute  co- 
caine. The  two  are  accused  of  of- 
fering protection  to  drug  smug- 
glers. Marrero’s  acquittal  in  the 
1980  beating  death  of  Arthur 
McDuffie  sparked  a three-day 
riot. 

The  June  trial  of  Miami  police 
officer  William  Lozano,  charged 
in  the  fatal  January  shooting  of  a 
black  motorcyclist,  will  be 
delayed  until  fall,  in  order  to  allow 
more  time  for  obtaining  deposi- 
tions from  167  witnesses. 

LOUISIANA  - A study  by  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  says  New  Orleans  had  the 
largest  increase  in  cocaine  over- 
doses of  20  major  U.S.  cities.  Dur- 
ing a 1 2-month  period  ending  last 
June,  the  study  said,  New 
Orleans  showed  a 148-percent  in- 
crease in  drug  overdoses. 
Philadelphia  had  a 144-percent  in- 
crease, and  Washington  showed 
132  percent. 


MISSISSIPPI  - Picayune 
Police  Chief  Richard  Martin 
resigned,  effective  April  30,  citing 
personal  reasons.  Martin  declined 
to  say  whether  his  wife’s  can- 
didacy for  the  City  Council  was  a 
factor  in  his  decision  to  resign. 

Reported  cases  of  child  abuse 
were  up  in  the  state  last  year,  to 
12,779,  compared  to  11,716  in 
1987. 

TENNESSEE  - U.S.  Attorney 
John  Gill  said  earlier  this  month 
that  white-collar  crime  is 
flourishing  in  rural  parts  of  the 
state,  as  criminals  prey  on 
residents  they  believe  to  be  "less 
sophisticated." 

Detective  Lieut.  Keith  Carr  has 
been  named  to  finish  the  term  of 
ousted  Sullivan  County  Sheriff 
Mike  Gardner.  Carr,  a member  of 
the  Sheriff’s  Department  since 
1975,  will  serve  until  1990. 

The  State  Senate  has 
unanimously  approved  and  sent 
on  to  the  House  a measure  that 
would  require  Tennessee  colleges 
and  universities  to  compile  cam- 
pus crime  statistics  and  make 
them  available  to  current  and  pro- 
spective students. 


declared  a national  landmark  was 
withdrawn  April  19,  ending  a 
drive  that  had  infuriated  local 
Italian  Americans,  who  said  the 
landmark  status  would  glorify 
crime  and  put  Italian  Americans 
in  a bad  light.  [See  LEN,  April  15, 
1989.) 

INDIANA  — The  Indiana  State 
Police  Alliance  is  hoping  to  collect 
several  thousand  signatures  on 
petitions  supporting  a $5,000  pay 
raise  for  troopers. 

Clarksville  Police  Capt.  Barry 
Ross,  who  often  visited  local 
schools  as  McGruff  the  Crime 
Dog,  is  preparing  to  return  to 
work  despite  being  partially 
paralyzed  in  a traffic  accident  in 
March. 

Allen  County  Prosecutor 
Stephen  Sims  has  said  that  those 
charged  wi,th  robbery,  residential 
burglary  or  selling  drugs  will  be 
barred  from  plea  bargaining  next 
year. 

KENTUCKY  — Unannounced 
patrols  by  drug-sniffing  State 
Police  dogs  will  be  part  of  a tough 
drug-prevention  program  OK’d 
by  the  Carter  County  Board  of 
Education.  The  program,  which 
takes  effect  as  soon  as  it  is  ap- 
proved by  Capt.  Bill  Lewis,  com- 
mander of  the  State  Police  post  in 
Ashland,  also  includes  frequent 
talks  on  the  dangers  of  drugs  and 
weekend  incarceration  for 
students  caught  with  illegal 
substances. 

MICHIGAN  — A 35-mile  stretch 
of  interstate  94  in  Washtenaw 
County  will  be  used  by  the  State 
Police  as  a test  site  for  three- 
month  program  to  curb  speeding. 
The  enforcement  effort  will  in- 
clude more  police  patrols,  un- 
marked cars  with  radar,  and 
helicopter  surveillance. 

OHIO  — The  Hamilton  County 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  is  call- 
ing for  extra  protection  from  drug 
trafficking  and  violence  at  the 
142-unit  Riverside  Homes  hous- 
ing complex.  A similar  complex  in 
Butler  County  is  awaiting  a 
$160,000  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  fund  anti- 
drug  programs. 

North  Ridgeville  Mayor  Floyd 
Peaco  demoted  Police  Chief 
Richard  Kreps  to  lieutenant  April 
19  for  voiding  a City  Coun- 
cilwoman’s  speeding  ticket. 
Kreps,  the  chief  for  two  years, 
says  the  ticket  was  thrown  out 
because  the  police  radar  was  not 
working  properly.  Capt.  Ron 
Bauer  has  been  named  to  replace 
Kreps. 


sharing  information  this  summer 
to  stem  the  annual  plague  of  rov- 
ing bands  of  shoplifters  and 
bogus  repairmen. 

The  state  House  has  approved  a 
marital  rape  bill  allowing  police  to 
file  sexual  abuse  charges  when  a 
spouse  is  assaulted.  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  Senate. 

Police  officers  in  Sioux  City 
have  called  on  Police  Chief  Gerald 
Donovan  to  resign,  but  he  has 
refused  to  do  so.  In  a letter  to 
Donovan,  the  police  officers' 
association  said,  "We  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  ad- 
ministrate and  lead  the  members 
of  this  department  toward  our 
common  goal  of  equal  and  fair  law 
enforcement  for  every  citizen  of 
our  community.”  City  Manager 
Henry  Sinda  speculated  that  the 
dissension  may  be  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  Police  Department  is 
understaffed  and  no  money  is 
available  for  expansion. 

KANSAS  — Gov.  Mike  Hayden 
has  signed  a measure  increasing 
the  penalty  for  aggravated 
vehicular  homicide  while  driving 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
drugs.  Violators  will  face  1-10 
years  in  prison,  compared  to  the 
current  1-5  years.  Hayden  also 
signed  a law  creating  a new 
category  of  felony  murder  for  the 
killing  of  a child  through  a pat- 
tern of  abuse. 

MINNESOTA  — St.  Paul  Police 
Chief  William  McCutcheon  is 
planning  to  ban  smoking  in  squad 
cars  and  department  buildings', 
effective  May  1. 

More  than  54  percent  of 
youngsters  accused  of  crimes  in 
the  state  appear  in  juvenile  court 
with  lawyers,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

MISSOURI  — The  Governor’s 
Advisory  Council  on  Literacy  is 
said  to  be  seeking  a requirement 
that  state  prison  inmates  have 
the  equivalent  of  a high  school 
diploma  before  they  may  be  par- 
oled. A final  report  of  the  council 
will  be  presented  to  Gov.  John 
Ashcroft  in  the  fall. 

MONTANA  - The  state  Na- 
tional Guard  is  expected  to  fly 
700  hours  this  year  to  help  police 
agencies  spot  and  eradicate  mari- 
juana fields. 


ILLINOIS  — A bid  to  have  the 
Chicago  home  of  A1  Capone 


Plains  States 


IOWA  — State  Police,  the  At- 
torney General’s  office  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  be 


ARIZONA  — Forty-seven  per- 
cent of  juveniles  arrested  on  crim- 
inal charges  in  Maricopa  County 
from  January  through  March 
tested  positive  for  drug  use,  a new 
drug-testing  program  has  found. 

Bail  for  ex-Mohave  County 
Sheriff  Joe  Bonzelet  has  been 


reduced  from  $250,000  to 
$137,000.  Bonzelet  is  charged 
with  arson  conspiracy  in  a plot  to 
destroy  evidence  against  an  ac- 
cused Nevada  drug  dealer. 

NEW  MEXICO  — A program  to 
teach  Las  Cruces  public  school 
students  about  cocaine  and 
steroids  will  begin  next  month. 
Federal  agents  will  help  the  pro- 
gram by  providing  a seminar  for 
coaches,  athletes  and  parents. 

OKLAHOMA  — Federal  officials 
in  Tulsa  say  that  West  Coast  drug 
dealers  are  using  the  mail  to  send 
narcotics  in  to  an  untapped, 
potentially  lucrative  market  in 
the  state. 

TEXAS  — Dallas  Police  Sgt. 
Larry  Wise,  39,  was  fatally  shot 
at  his  home  by  Duncanville  Police 
Sgt.  Glenn  Repp  3d.  A Duncan- 
ville police  spokesman  said  offi- 
cers were  called  to  Wise’s  home 
by  a woman.  Wise  was  shot  when 
he  pointed  a weapon  at  Repp. 


CALIFORNIA  - The  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  reported  earlier 
this  month  that  one  out  of  every 
12  repeat  DU  I offenders  in  the 
state  is  sentenced  as  a first-time 
offender.  Motor  Vehicle  Depart- 
ment record-keeping  was  blamed. 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Art 
Agnos  is  said  to  be  considering 
calling  in  the  National  Guard  to 
free  police  for  patrol  duties  as  a 
result  of  increasing  gang  violence. 

Two  Long  Beach  police  officers 
face  criminal  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Jan.  14  incident  in 
which  a black  Hawthorne  police 
sergeant  conducted  a self-styled 
sting  operation  to  verify  allega- 
tions of  racism  and  brutality 
against  Long  Beach  police.  Of- 
ficer Mark  Dickey  has  been  charg- 
ed with  using  excessive  force  and 
filing  a false  police  report.  Officer 
Mark  Ramsey  was  charged  with 
filing  a false  report.  Both  officers 
are  currently  on  leave  from  the 
Police  Department.  [See  LEN, 
Feb.  14,  April  15,  1989.) 

HAWAII  — Police  say  a rising 
demand  for  crystal  meth- 
amphetamine  — one  ounce  of 
which  sells  for  $15,000  — is  turn- 
ing Filipino  youth  gangs  into  nar- 
cotics entrepreneurs.  Police  say 
the  gangs  use  the  profits  to  sup- 
port relatives. 

WASHINGTON  - The  state  s 
crime  rate  rose  2.9  percent  last 
year  over  1987,  according  to  the 
Washington  Sheriffs  and  Police 
Chiefs  Association.  Violent 
crimes  reportedly  rose  9.7  per- 
cent, while  arson  declined  14.7 
percent  and  burglary  was  down 
by  0.4  percent. 
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Philly  residents  seek  Pay  hike  can ’t  buy  happiness: 

share  of  drug  assets  Houston  cops  say  morale  still  low 


Residents  of  a crack-infested 
section  of  Philadelphia  who  de- 
vised a program  to  fight  local 
crack  houses  and  street-corner 
drug  dealing  want  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  efforts,  and  they  think  a 
piece  of  the  state’s  drug  forfeiture 
program  pie  would  be  a just 
dessert. 

Last  July  the  Northwood  Com- 
munity Association  began  a pro- 
gram to  provide  police  with 
anonymous  tips  on  the  activities 
of  drug  dealers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Residents  report  drug- 
related  activities  on  cards  which 
are  collected  by  association 
members  and  turned  over  to  the 
police.  The  cards  are  called  "Hot 
Spot  Cards"  because  they  point 
the  police  to  drug  trouble  spots  in 
the  neighborhood.  Police  in  the 
35th  District  have  reviewed  near- 
ly 100  of  the  cards,  and  residents 
say  the  tips  have  resulted  in  ar- 
rests in  more  than  30  crack 
houses  that  operated  in  North- 
wood. 

The  program  has  won  the  praise 
of  local  police,  but  residents  say 
that’s  not  enough.  They  would 
like  a shot  at  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  and 
property  seized  by  police  as  part 
of  the  state’s  drug-asset 
forfeiture  program  — money  that 
residents  say  could  be  used  to 
pump  life  back  into  their  besieged 
neighborhoods. 

The  money  is  currently  split 
between  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department,  which  gets  60  per- 
cent, and  the  District  Attorney's 
office,  which  distributes  the  loot 
and  allots  itself  40  percent,  ac- 
cording to  a report  in  the  Philadel- 


phia Inquirer. 

During  fiscal  1988,  the 
newspaper  said,  prosecutors  and 
police  split  $867,739  in  proceeds 
from  seized  assets.  This  year  the 
pot  is  even  larger  — nearly  $1.5 
million  has  be§n  seized  so  far  — 
and  the  fiscal  year  doesn't  even 
end  until  June  30. 

The  Police  Department  uses  the 
money  for  drug  enforcement- 
related  training  and  equipment 
and  for  the  salaries  of  officers 
assigned  to  narcotics  details. 

While  Northwood  residents 
have  no  problem  with  the  way 
police  use  the  money,  they  say 
some  of  the  asset*-  should  be 
disbursed  to  neighborhoods  like 
theirs,  some  of  which  have  been 
devastated  by  the  violence 
brought  by  drug  dealers. 

To  that  end  the  Northwood 
neighborhood  group  has  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Regional  Council  of 
Neighborhood  Organizations  and 
state  Representative  Ralph 
Acosta  (D.-Philadelphia)  in  an  ef- 
fort to  set  aside  seized  cash  to 
fund  community  drug  treatment, 
enforcement  and  education  pro- 
grams, which  would  be  sponsored 
by  nonprofit  organizations  and 
agencies. 

Eugene  Williams,  assistant 
director  of  the  Regional  Council  of 
Neighborhood  Organizations, 
said  the  money  should  be  fun- 
neled  back  into  the  neighbor- 
hoods most  affected  by  rampant 
drug  dealing,  since  that’s  where 
most  of  the  money  came  from  in 
the  first  place. 

Acosta  recently  sponsored  a bill 
setting  aside  40  percent  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Houston  police  officers  will 
finally  receive  a 3-percent  pay  in- 
crease that  was  rescinded  in  1986 
because  of  budget  constraints 
and  massive  city  layoffs  stem- 
ming from  a sharp  downturn  in 
the  area’s  oil-dependent  economy. 

The  City  Council  voted  April  5 
to  grant  the  officers  the  pay  hike 
and  it  will  go  into  effect  on  May  1 . 

The  increase  was  approved  just 
days  after  a pair  of  reports 
characterized  Houston  police  of- 
ficers as  underpaid  and  dis- 
satisfied. One  study,  released  by 
Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  on  March  28. 
showed  that  Houston  ranked 
26th  in  wages  and  other  compen- 
sation for  the  highest  grade  of 
patrol  officer.  Meanwhile,  the 
Houston  Police  Patrolmen’s 
Union  said  its  own  survey  showed 
that  80  percent  of  the  315  officers 
who  responded  rated  low  pay  and 
poor  morale  as  the  two  most  im- 
portant challenges  facing  the 
Houston  Police  Department. 

Brown’s  study  showed  that 
Houston’s  highest-level  patrol  of- 
ficer earns  $27,802  annually, 
while  his  highest  paid  counter- 
part in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  pulls  in 
$41,000  per  year.  Only  Atlanta, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Cleveland, 
Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  ranked  lower  on  the  pay  scale 
than  Houston. 

The  HPPU  survey  said  the  lack 
of  a pay  raise  for  three  years  was 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  poor 
attitudes  among  Houston  of- 
ficers. 

HPPU  president  Tommy  Britt 
told  the  Houston  Chronicle  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the 
survey's  participants  blamed  the 


depressed  morale  on  the  city  ad- 
ministration, Chief  Brown  and  his 
command  staff.  Ninety-two  per- 
cent of  those  responding  to  the 
union's  survey  said  the  depart- 
ment and  city  officials  did  not  do 
enough  to  address  officers'  needs. 
As  a result,  55  percent  said,  they 
almost  never  felt  motivated  to 
show  extra  effort. 

The  pay  raise  was  passed  after 
city  officials  realized  that  "we’re 
going  to  have  more  money  than 
we  expected  next  year,"  said  Paul 
Mabry,  a spokesman  for  Mayor 
Kathy  Whitmire.  "Revenues,  par- 
ticularly sales  taxes,  have  picked 
way  up  in  Houston.  The  economy 
is  coming  back  strong  and  so  our 
revenues  are  running  ahead  of 
where  they  were  expected  to  be  at 
this  time  and  we  expect  that 
they'll  be  better  next  year." 

Mabry  found  fault  with  the 
methodology  of  Brown’s  survey, 
saying  it  did  not  account  for  cost- 
of-living  variables  in  the  cities 
polled.  If  it  had,  he  said,  Houston 
would  have  come  out  ahead  “f 
New  York. 

Brown  said  he  welcomed  the 
news  of  a pay  raise  for  his  4,200  of- 
ficers, and  commended  them  for 
the  "extra  effort"  they  had  put 
forth  in  the  past  few 
economically-troubled  years. 

Responding  to  the  HPPU 
survey.  Brown  told  LEN  that 
"any  police  department  is  going 
to  have  issues  of  concern.  One 


would  not  expect  the  union  to  say 
good  things  about  the  Houston 
department."  He  added  that 
since  only  315  officers  replied  to 
the  survey,  it  could  hardly  be 
taken  as  an  accurate  gauge  of  of- 
ficer morale. 

But  Britt  insisted  that  the  pay 
raise  alone  will  not  improve 
morale  among  Houston  officers. 

"We  have  been  besieged  by  a 
hostile  city  administration  since 
1982,"  Britt  said.  "The  3-percent 
(raise)  is  just  one  of  the  things 
that  it’s  going  to  take  to  cure  the 
ills  in  terms  of  morale  in  the 
Houston  Police  Department." 

Britt  added  that  he  did  not 
think  the  pay  raise  was  a "good- 
faith  effort"  on  the  part  of  Whit- 
mire. He  called  the  increase  a 
"political  decision"  by  the  Mayor 
to  enhance  her  chances  for  reelec- 
tion later  this  year. 

"She’s  faced  with  a completely 
demoralized  Police  Department. 
If  this  were  an  honest  attempt  on 
her  part  and  the  Council’s  part  to 
start  rebuilding  the  Police 
Department,  I would  feel  a lot  bet- 
ter about  it,"  he  said. 

At  press  time,  negotiations 
were  in  progress  on  a bill  before 
the  State  Legislature  to  allow 
pay  increases  for  Houston  em- 
ployees in  return  for  a reduction 
of  the  city’s  contribution  to  the 
employee  pension  fund,  but  only 
if  the  city  could  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  the  fund. 


Child-abuse  victims  get 
help  through  interior  decor 


NRA  says  Nebraska  gun  measure 
may  be  too  much  of  a good  thing 


A series  of  events  since  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Nebraska  Constitution 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  bear 
arms  "for  all  persons"  — events 
that  include  the  release  of  a con- 
victed thief  being  held  on  gun 
charges  — appear  to  have  ensured 
a state  Supreme  Court  battle  in 
the  coming  months  over  whether 
the  state  can  now  bar  anyone 
from  owning  a gun,  including  con- 
victed felons  and  the  mentally  ill. 

The  amendment,  which  was  re- 
soundingly approved  by  voters  in 
a statewide  referendum  last 
November,  is  so  broad  that  even 
the  National  Rifle  Association 
thinks  the  measure  goes  too  far. 

The  debate  over  the  amend- 
ment was  fueled  when  Lincoln 
County  District  Judge  Donald 
Rowlands  freed  Larry  Rush,  a 
convicted  thief  who  had  been  de- 
tained on  charges  of  possessing  a 
pistol.  In  his  ruling,  Rowlands 
said  there  were  no  grounds  for 
Rush  being  charged  with  illegal 
possession  of  a firearm,  since 
Nebraska’s  voters  had 
guaranteed  "all  persons"  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Another  Lincoln  County  judge 
dismissed  charges  against  a man 
who  had  possessed  a pistol  with 
the  serial  numbers  scratched  off. 


Judge  John  P.  Murphy  ruled  that 
the  amendment  barred  him  from 
banning  the  ownership  of  any 
gun,  even  those  that  had  been 
defaced.  At  the  same  time,  judges 
in  other  cases  have  ruled  that  the 
state  can  indeed  prevent  felons 
from  owning  guns,  and  the  con- 
flicting rulings  have  led  to  a face- 
off  on  the  issue  that  will 
culminate  this  summer  when  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  hears 
an  appeal  of  Judge  Rowlands' 
decision  in  the  Rush  case. 

The  furor  Has  Nebraskans,  who 
have  historically  supported  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  speaking  out 
on  all  sides  of  the  gun  issue. 

"This  isn’t  at  all  what  we  had 
intended  to  happen,"  said  J.  W. 
Carlson,  a spokesman  for  the 
Nebraska  chapter  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  which  led  the 
fight  for  passage  of  the  referen- 
dum. "We  don’t  think  that  felons, 
drug  addicts,  mental  in- 
competents and  10-year-old  kids 
should  be  able  to  have  guns.  Our 
intent  was  to  protect  the  right  of 
law-abiding  citizens  to  bear  arms, 
not  the  criminals." 

The  controversy  has  also 
brought  some  bizarre  notions 
about  gun  control  into  the 
political  fray.  State  Represen- 
tative Ernie  Chambers,  who  once 


supported  banning  pistols,  now 
argues  that  convicted  felons 
should  be  allowed  access  to  guns 
for  protection  and  that  mentally 
ill  persons  should  not  be  barred 
from  getting  firearms. 

"If  we're  going  to  let  irrational 
people  vote,  then  we  ought  to  let 
them  own  guns,  too,”  Chambers 
explained. 

The  amendment  has  effectively 
prevented  any  consideration  of 
gun  control  measures  by 
legislators.  ‘‘We  can’t  even 
outlaw  machines  gun,  " said  State 
Senator  Brad  Ashford  in  a New 
York  Times  interview.  "That 
would  be  unconstitutional." 

Gun  control  advocates  are  hop- 
ing that  the  state  Supreme  Court 
interprets  the  referendum  broad- 
ly, in  the  belief  that  the  subse- 
quent backlash  would  cause 
voters  to  approve  gun  control  pro- 
posals.  Those  favoring  the 
amendment  hope  the  court  inter- 
prets the  amendment  narrowly, 
and  they  plan  to  file  a brief  calling 
for  "reasonable  regulation"  of 
gun  ownership,  as  is  the  case  in 
North  Dakota,  which  has  a 
similar  amendment.  There,  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  the  state 
could  outlaw  the  sale  of  guns  to 
certain  types  of  people,  such  as 
convicted  felons. 


Detectives  investigating  child- 
abuse  cases  in  Hollywood,  Fla., 
hope  that  by  interviewing  child- 
abuse  victims  in  a new,  specially 
designed  playroom  they  can 
reduce  the  trauma  young  victims 
often  experience  when  undergo- 
ing questioning. 

Finishing  touches  were  put  on 
the  "Let’s  Be  Friends"  room  at 
the  Hollywood  Police  Depart- 
ment's detective  bureau  late  last 
month,  and  the  facility  will  soon 
go  into  service  as  an  interview 
room  for  the  estimated  350  child- 
abuse  victims  the  bureau  expects 
to  interview  this  year. 

The  room  will  replace  the  dimly- 
lit  rooms  used  by  investigators  to 
interrogate  murder  suspects, 
where  child-abuse  victims  were 
also  questioned.  Gone  are  the 
dingy  file  cabinets,  the  conference 


table  where  detectives  gathered 
to  grill  suspects,  as  well  as  — of- 
ficials hope  — the  cacophony  that 
usually  accompanies  the  break- 
neck activities  of  detective 
squads. 

"Usually,  the  kids  associate  the 
police  with  taking  people  away. 
This  is  going  to  help  soften  the 
process,"  police  spokeswoman 
Joycelynn  Alston  said. 

The  room,  set  in  a secluded  cor- 
ner of  the  bureau,  is  decorated 
with  such  figures  as  Alf,  TV’s 
wisecracking  extraterrestrial, 
and  Minnie  Mouse.  Pictures  of 
purple  and  pink  dinosaurs  have 
been  placed  on  formerly  bare 
walls.  Child-sized  furniture  re- 
placed furniture  once  only  used 
by  adults,  and  stuffed  teddy 
bears  — perhaps  the  most 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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People  and  Places 


Married 
to  the  job 

A Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  police 
lieutenant  and  his  wife,  who 
works  a9  a clerk  in  the  his  unit,  are 
apparently  violating  a city 
regulation  on  nepotism  and  one  of 
them  may  be  ordered  to  leave  the 
force. 

Lieut.  Bob  Larson  and  his  wife, 
Evelyn  Atencio,  were  told  by  city 
officials  that  one  of  them  must 
give  up  a job  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment because  city  regulations  for- 
bid employees  related  to  one 
another  to  work  "where  one  of 
those  individuals  has  either  direct 
or  indirect  supervision  of  the 
other,”  according  to  Allen  Sartin, 
the  city’s  Finance  Director. 

Larson  supervises  the  depart- 
ment's services  division,  which 
includes  the  records  section 
where  hi9  wife  works  as  a clerk. 
Originally,  reports  said  the  two 
were  both  police  officers  and  as  a 
result  of  that  "misconception,” 
media  interest  in  the  case 
"mushroomed."  Sartin  said. 

But  Sartin  maintained  that  the 
city  was  only  acting  in  accordance 
with  anti-nepotism  regulations 
and  he  was  surprised  by  the 
number  of  news  organizations  in- 
quiring about  the  case. 

"I  think  we  have  a legitimate 
position  that  a spouse  cannot 
supervise.  Anyone  who's  worked 
in  a large  organization  can  clearly 
recognize  what  kinds  of  problems 
that  can  create. 
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"In  thi9  case,  there's  a first-line 
supervisor  between  them  — and 
that  is  one  guy  I would  not  want 
to  be.  Imagine  if  you  were  the  per- 
sonnel supervisor  and  one  of  your 
employees  was  your  boss's  wife 
and  you  had  to  do  her  perfor- 
mance appraisal  and  evaluate  her 
for  promotional  opportunities. 
Then  that's  going  to  get  reviewed 
by  your  boss  — her  husband.  It’s 
just  untenable,"  Sartin  told  LEN. 

Larson  and  Atencio  were 
counseled  about  the  situation 
before  they  were  married  last 
year,  Sartin  said,  and  the  city  has 
tried  to  find  Atencio  a comparable 
position  both  in  other  city  agen- 
cies and  with  private  organiza- 
tions. So  far,  the  city's  efforts 
have  been  unsuccessful  because 
of  low  turnover  rates  among  city 
employees,  Sartin  added. 

"It’s  not  our  intention  to  put 
undue  constraints  on  any 
employee,”  Sartin  said.  "But  I 
think  we  have  a responsibility  in 
certain  areas  that  precludes  cer- 
tain kinds  of  relationships." 

Police  Chief  Robert  Evers 
declined  to  give  specifics  about 
the  case  but  Sartin  said  Evers  is 
currently  formulating  a recom- 
mendation on  the  case.  Evers  did 
soy,  however,  that  two  officers  on 
the  force  can  marry  so  long  as  one 
of  them  is  not  in  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  other. 

Swords  into 
plowshares 

An  artist  whose  sculpture  made 
from  illegal  guns  seized  by  King 
County.  Wash.,  police  will  be 
erected  outside  the  department's 
indoor  shooting  range  said  he  is 
surprised  by  the  controversy 
caused  by  his  work  but  hopes  peo- 
ple will  be  "able  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions”  about  what  it 
means. 

The  untitled  work  by  37-year- 
old  sculptor  Tom  Brennan  con- 
sists of  three  five-foot  by  nine- 
foot  ba9-relief  panels,  each  one 
based  on  geometric,  flame-cut 
steel,  onto  which  he  welded 
firearms  obtained  from  the  King 
County  Police  Department's  il- 
legal weapons  unit.  The  weapons 
were  foundry  forged,  heated  to 
2,500  degrees  and  then  placed 
underneath  a drop  hammer  that 
flattened  them.  The  result,  Bren- 
nan told  LEN,  is  that  all  of  the 
firearms  pieces  "are  pretty  much 
deformed." 

"They  are  recognizable  in  a cer- 
tain sense  that  you  could  see  trig- 
gers, trigger  guards  and  barrels, 
but  they’re  mashed  flat  and  in 
some  cases  the  barrels  are  put  in- 
to serpentine  curves,"  Brennan 
said,  adding  that  about  75 
weapons  made  their  way  into  the 
piece. 

Brennan  s work  was  commis- 
sioned for  $8,000  by  a local  arts 
commission,  which  chose  his 
design  out  of  several  submitted 
for  the  project.  The  artist  noted 
that  the  work  has  received  quite  a 
bit  of  attention  and  caused  some 


controversy  among  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  gun-control  issue. 

Brennan  said  one  gun  advocate 
called  the  work  "a  totally  inap- 
propriate use  of  public  funds”  and 
objected  to  the  idea  that  the  artist 
was  "taking  firearms  and 
destroying  them." 

"I  want  it  to  be  made  clear  that 
I'm  taking  things  that  are 
dangerous  and/or  have  been  used 
in  crimes  of  all  manner  and  taking 
them  out  of  commission,”  said 
Brennan,  who  added  that  he  see9 
the  work  as  "a  tribute  to  the 
police  in  this  city,  because  it's 
stuff  that's  no  longer  on  the 
streets." 

Brennan  added  that  one 
member  of  the  arts  commission 
said  the  sculpture  "looked  too  ag- 
gressive” and  feared  the  work 
might  serve  to  "glorify 
weapons.”  On  the  other  hand, 
police  officers  who  have  viewed 
the  work  "liked  it  a lot,”  Brennan 
said,  although  some  of  them  "ex- 
pected to  see  more  guns." 

The  artist  said  his  work  would 
probably  not  receive  so  much  at- 
tention were  it  not  for  the  current 
national  debate  over  gun  control. 

"I  think  a lot  of  it  has  to  do  with 
timing.  The  country  is  looking  at 
guns  in  a different  way,”  Brennan 
said.  The  proliferation  of  firearms 
is  a threat  to  his  and  his  family's 
personal  freedom,  he  said,  and 
"for  me  to  take  a few  illegal  ones 
out  of  circulation  does  me  good 
personally.' ' 

But  Brennan  said  he  did  not 
design  the  sculpture  a9  a vehicle 
for  his  own  views  on  gun  control. 

"The  most  important  idea 
about  art  is  that  it  be  transfor- 
mative, that  it  change  someone'9 
perception  of  reality,"  he  said. 
"Hopefully,  I transformed  [the 
guns]  from  something  I consider 
has  strong  negative  connotations 
into  something  that  has  a positive 
one.  But  for  me,  as  an  artist,  the 
most  important  thing  is  simply 
the  ability  for  art  to  shed  a new 
light  on  an  old  idea  or  an  old  ob- 
ject and  that's  really  all  I’m  try- 
ing to  do.” 

Carving  out 
a niche 

A 25-year-old  Arlington,  Tex., 
police  officer  who  killed  three  peo- 
ple during  a seven-month  period 
was  suspended  March  30,  not 
because  of  wrongdoing  stemming 
from  the  shootings,  but  because 
of  notches  that  appeared  to  have 
been  carved  on  the  trigger  guard 
of  the  officer's  weapon,  police  of- 
ficials said. 

Dallas  police  officers  were  in- 
vestigating the  third  fatal 
shooting  by  Officer  Bryan  Farrell 
when  they  found  what  appeared 
to  be  notches  carved  on  the  trig- 
ger guard  of  the  9mm.  pistol  used 
in  all  three  shootings.  They  were 
investigating  the  Feb.  1 death  of 
Michael  Robinson,  who  was  shot 
and  killed  in  Dallas  while  Farrell 
was  serving  a warrant  on  him. 

"These  markings  and  their 


possible  inference  were  obviously 
very  troublesome  to  us,”  said  Of- 
ficer Dee  Anderson,  a spokesman 
for  the  Arlington  Police  Depart- 
ment. "We  do  not  know  at  this 
point  who  put  the  marks  on  the 
gun  and  what  they  signify." 

Farrell,  who  had  been  cleared  of 
criminal  wrongdoing  in  connec- 
tion with  two  previous  fatal 
shootings  of  suspects,  is  said  to 
have  told  investigators  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  how  the 
notches  got  on  the  gun. 

Passing  of 
a pioneer 

During  the  79  years  of  her  life. 
Natalie  H.  Whelan  pursued 
careers  as  an  actress,  director, 
drama  coach,  teacher  and  mother 
of  five.  But  it  was  for  her  role  as  a 
pioneering  female  police  officer  — 
one  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department’s  first  — that  she 
was  perhaps  best  known. 

Whelan,  a resident  of  Queens, 
died  of  pneumonia  on  March  22 
and  her  passing  was  cause  for  the 
city’s  newspapers  to  take  no*<  of 
her  multifaceted  life. 

Whelan,  who  grew  up  on 
Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side, 
earned  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
English  literature  in  1929  from 
Mount  St.  Vincent  College  in 
Riverdale,  N.Y.  She  worked  as  a 
teacher  and  appeared  in  the 
Broadway  production  of  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  "Strange  Interlude." 
During  the  Great  Depression, 
Whelan  helped  produce  plays 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Even- 
tually she  earned  a master's 
degree  in  drama  from  Columbia 
University. 

Her  thespian  career  took  an  odd 
turn  in  the  1930's  when  she  took 
the  Civil  Service  exam  "as  a 
lark,"  according  to  her  son 
William. 

She  placed  19th  on  the  list  of 
eligible  appointments  and  was 
immediately  recruited  by  the 
NYPD.  "As  she  pursued  her 
career  in  the  Police  Department, 
she  really  fell  in  love  with  her 
work,"  William  Whelan  recalled. 
"Those  were  important  years  for 
her.” 

After  two  years  on  the  job, 
Whelan  was  recruited  by  then- 
Commissioner  Louis  Valentine 
for  a special  undercover  squad.  In 
that  assignment  she  drew  from 
her  experience  as  an  actress  to  in- 
filtrate organizations  such  as  the 
notorious  "Murder  Inc.”  She  also 
took  on  counterespionage 
assignments  during  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  held  in  1939, 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 

"She  was  an  actress,  and  it  was 
her  ability,  and  a kin<J  of 
fearlessness”  that  brought  her 
success  as  one  of  the 
department’s  first  female  under- 
cover officers,  her  son  said. 

As  is  common  nowadays, 
Whelan  met  her  husband, 
Joseph,  a motorcycle  patrolman, 
while  on  the  force.  But  in  those 


days,  marriage  between  officers 
was  considered  rather  novel  and 
the  1941  event  garnered  the  at- 
tention of  the  local  papers. 

Her  funeral  entourage  wa9  join- 
ed by  a police  honor  guard. 

Conduct 

unbecoming 

A Boston  judge  dismissed  a 
murder  charge  against  an  ac- 
cused cop-killer  on  March  29 
because  members  of  an  elite  anti- 
drug squad  lied  to  get  a search 
warrant  to  carry  out  the  February 
1988  drug  bust  that  ended  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Det.  Sherman 
Griffiths. 

In  a decision  announced  to  a 
packed  courtroom,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Charles  M.  Grabau 
dismissed  a murder  charge 
against  suspected  drug  dealer 
Albert  Lewin,  33.  "A  fair  trial  is 
not  possible,”  Grabau  said.  "The 
Commonwealth’s  conduct  was 
egregious. . and  the  evidence  is 
tainted.” 

Grabau  said  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  order  the  dismissal,  citing 
the  conduct  of  police  officials  and 
state  prosecutors,  who  he  said 
had  submitted  fraudulent  and 
conflicting  evidence  on  the  case. 
Grabau 's  findings  were  detailed 
in  a 30-page  ruling. 

Lewin  had  been  accused  of 
shooting  Griffiths,  a member  of 
the  Boston  Police  Department’s 
elite  Drug  Control  Unit,  during  a 
raid  on  an  apartment  in  the  city’s 
Dorchester  section  on  Feb.  17, 
1988. 

Outraged  prosecutors  vowed  to 
appeal  the  judge’s  decision  and 
try  to  have  the  murder  charge 
against  Lewin  reinstated.  They 
want  Lewin  kept  in  jail  while 
they  pursue  the  case,  the 
Associated  Press  reported.  "We 
say  the  be  doesn't  reach  the  level 
of  egregiousness  the  judge  be- 
lieves it  does,”  said  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Paul  Leary. 

Griffiths,  36,  was  killed  as  he 
tried  to  break  into  an  apartment 
when  Lewin  allegedly  fired  a 
bullet  through  the  door. 

Officers  had  obtained  a search 
warrant  for  the  raid  based  on 
testimony  by  an  informant  iden- 
tified only  as  "John.”  But  detec- 
tives failed  to  produce  "John”  in 
court  and  testified  they  could  not 
locate  him.  Grabau  then  dis- 
missed the  case,  noting  that 
Lewin  did  not  match  the 
warrant’s  description  of  the  co- 
caine dealer  pobce  were  seeking. 

Shortly  before  the  March  29  rul- 
ing, detectives  admitted  they  had 
lied  about  the  existence  of 
"John,”  who  they  said  was  ac- 
tually a composite  of  two  other  in- 
formants. 

Defense  lawyers  said  the  case 
proves  a pattern  of  poUce  abuse  in 
obtaining  search  warrants  and 
Grabau’s  ruling  could  open  the 
door  for  retrials  of  dozens  of  con- 
victed drug  dealers  who  might 
have  been  arrested  as  a result  of 
similar  pobce  tactics. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs: 


Training  failure  and  the  threat  of  liability 


By  Joseph  Welter 

It  is  well  established  that 
employers  can  be  held  civilly 
liable  for  injuries  caused  by  their 
employees  who  are  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  employment, 
based  on  the  theory  of  respondeat 
superior.  Historically,  however, 
cities  have  not  been  held  liable  for 
the  acts  of  a police  officer  that 
result  in  the  violation  of 
someone's  constitutional  rights. 
This  does  not  mean  that  cities 
have  enjoyed  civil  immunity  from 
all  acts  of  police  officers. 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  a city  can  be  held 
civilly  liable  for  failing  to  properly 
train  its  police  officers,  if  this 
failure  demonstrates  that  the  city 
was  deliberately  indifferent  to  the 
deprivation  of  an  individual's 
constitutional  rights. 

Facts  of  the  Case 
In  April  1978,  officers  of  the 


Very  few  things  in  law  enforce- 
ment are  more  satisfying  than 
nailing  a drug  kingpin,  stripping 
him  of  his  assets,  and  then  using 

Burdens 
Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 

the  proceeds  to  bolster  police 
capabilities.  That’s  like  eating 
your  cake  and  having  it  too. 

Scores  of  police  agencies  have 
enjoyed  such  satisfaction.  To  help 
others  have  it,  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Association  has 
issued  a 100-page  book  called 
‘‘Assets  Seizure  and  Forfeiture: 
Developing  and  Maintaining  a 
State  Capability."  Despite  the 
reference  to  states  in  the  title,  the 
book  is  also  useful  for  local  police 
executives.  It  was  funded  by  the 
Florence  V.  Burden  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice. 

[The  book  is  available  from  the 
National  Criminal  Justice 
Association,  444  N.  Capital 
Street,  N.W.,  Suite  608, 
Washington,  DC  20001.  The 
publication  is  free,  with  a $1 
charge  for  postage  and  handling.) 

The  book  is  designed  primarily 
for  prosecutors  and  police  ex- 
ecutives who  want  to  know  the 
hows  and  why  s of  asset  seizure.  1 1 
covers  in  detail  the  necessary 
steps  from  the  initial  investiga- 
tion or  arrest  through  the  actual 
confiscation  of  assets.  The  book 
points  out,  as  many  police  ex- 
ecutives have  discovered,  that 
‘‘forfeiture  is  a complex,  time- 
consuming,  and  resource- 
intensive  process.”  In  fact,  the 
process  may  be  beyond  the 
abilities  of  small  police  agencies 
and  prosecutors’  offices,  and  so  a 
regional  or  statewide  pooling  of 
resources  may  be  needed  for  an  ef- 


Canton,  Ohio,  Police  Department 
arrested  Geraldine  Harris  and 
drove  her  to  the  police  station  in 
the  back  of  a police  wagon.  When 
the  officers  arrived  at  the  station, 
Harris  was  slumped  in  the  back  of 
the  wagon.  Although  the  officers 
asked  Harris  if  she  needed 
medical  attention,  no  assistance 
was  ever  summoned.  Instead,  the 
police  held  Harris  in  the  police 
station  for  over  an  hour.  While 
there,  Harris  fell  down  several 
times,  and  was  finally  left 
slumped  on  the  floor  by  the  police 
officers.  After  being  released 
from  custody,  she  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  in  an  ambulance  pro- 
vided by  her  family.  Harris  was 
diagnosed  as  suffering  from 
several  emotional  ailments,  and 
spent  a week  in  the  hospital.  She 
continued  to  receive  outpatient 
treatment  for  the  next  year. 

Some  time  later,  Harris 
brought  a civil  suit  against  the 


fective  asset-seizure  program. 

Usually  a forfeiture  action 
begins  when  a police  officer 
makes  a drug  arrest  or  discovers 
potentially  forfeitable  property  in 
the  course  of  surveillance.  So  it's 
important  that  the  officer  be 
familiar  with  state  and  Federal 
laws  governing  forfeiture.  That 
familiarity,  say  the  authors,  "in- 
cludes understanding  what 
evidence  to  look  for,  what  infor- 
mation to  seek,  and  what  ques- 
tions to  ask  to  develop  the 
necessary  information  for  a suc- 
cessful prosecution.”  Thus,  train- 
ing of  line  officers  in  the  law  and 
concept  of  forfeiture  is  advisable. 

Police  supervisors  have  to 
make  judgments  about  whether 
to  try  to  seize  a dealer's  assets.  If, 
for  example,  a small-time  drug 
dealer  used  a car  worth  $1,000  in 
his  business,  but  the  cost  of  pros- 
ecuting him  would  be  $2,000,  it 
would  not  make  economic  sense 
to  seize  the  car.  It  would  make 
even  less  sense  if  it  turned  out 
that  an  innocent  third  party  held 
a lien  on  the  car  because  he  would 
have  first  call  on  proceeds  from 
its  sale. 

There  have  been  a few  well- 
publicized  cases  of  forfeiture  of 
very  valuable  properties  from  big 
drug  traffickers  — stores,  horse- 
breeding  farms,  seaside  mansions 
and  yachts.  But  most  forfeiture 
cases  have  involved  only  cash  and 
cars  found  at  the  scene  of  the  ar- 
rest or  service  of  a search  warrant. 
That's  a pity,  according  to  the 
NCJA  booklet.  "Clearly,  poten- 
tially forfeitable  proceeds  of  drug 
transactions  most  likely  go  far 
beyond  the  conveyances  and  cash 
found  at  the  scene  of  searchers  or 
arrests,"  the  book  notes. 

The  trouble  is  that  establishing 
a case  for  the  seizure  of  hidden 
drug-related  assets  may  require  a 
financial  investigation  that  small 
agencies  aren’t  able  to  handle. 
The  paper  trail  may  lead  through 
bank  statements,  credit  card 


City  of  Canton,  alleging  that  she 
had  a right  to  receive  medical 
treatment  while  in  police  custody. 
Furthermore,  she  charged,  the 
failure  of  the  police  in  providing 
such  treatment  violated  her  due 
process  rights  under  the  14th 
Amendment. 

Under  Canton's  municipal 
regulations,  "shift  commanders 
were  authorized  to  determine,  in 
their  sole  discretion,  whether  a de- 
tainee required  medical  care." 
Although  the  shift  commanders 
were  granted  such  power,  they 
were  not  required  to  seek  such 
care,  nor  were  they  provided  with 
any  special  trainjng,  beyond  stan- 
dard first-aid  training,  to  deter- 
mine when  to  summon  care  for  in- 
jured persons. 

The  thrust  of  Harris's  argu- 
ment was  that  the  City  of  Canton 
"had  a custom  or  policy  of  vesting 
complete  authority  with  the 


records,  stockbrokers’  records, 
lease  agreements,  business 
ledgers  and  a host  of  other  trail 
markers. 

Somewhat  simpler  than  a full- 
blown financial  investigation  is  a 
"net- worth  analysis."  Its  purpose 
is  to  establish  that  the  person  be- 
ing investigated  received  and 
spent  more  money  than  he  could 
have  gotten  from  legitimate 
sources.  This  can  often  be  done  by 
checking  public  records  like  prop- 
erty deeds,  taxes  paid  and 
business  licenses  issued,  as  well 
as  by  interviewing  vendors,  trash 
collectors  and  suppliers  of 
business  services.  If  the  for- 
feiture proceeding  is  in  civil  court, 
the  suspect  himself  may  have  to 
provide  information  about  his 
assets. 

The  book  points  out  that  white- 
collar  crime  investigators  are  well 
equipped  to  handle  such  in- 
vestigations. "For  agency  in- 
vestigators with  no  experience  in 
these  types  of  investigations, 
however,  training  is  a necessary 
first  step  in  developing  a capabili- 
ty to  develop  financial  evidence,” 
the  authors  say.  And  even  when 
the  investigators  are  trained,  a 
police  agency  might  hire  an  in- 
vestigative accountant  to  help 
with  a major  case. 

The  book  includes  chapters  on 
managing  seized  assets  while 
court  proceedings  are  underway, 
interagency  cooperation  in 
forfeitures,  and  a model  cur- 
riculum to  train  investigators  and 
police  managers.  It  tells  prosecu- 
tors where  to  look  in  their  state’s 
statutes  for  provisions  governing 
forfeitures,  and  provides  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General’s  guidelines  on 
seized  and  forfeited  property. 

"Assets  Seizure  and 
Forfeiture”  is  not  exactly  light 
reading,  but  it  is  a valuable 
resource  for  police  executives  who 
want  to  improve  their  chances  of 
hitting  drug  dealers  in  the  pocket- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


police  supervisor  of  when  medical 
treatment  would  be  administered 
to  prisoners."  Since  these  super- 
visors received  no  schooling  with 
regard  to  their  duties,  Harris 
claimed,  the  City  of  Canton  was 
grossly  negligent  or  reckless  by 
vesting  "carte  blanche 
authority”  in  these  officers 
"without  adequate  training  to 
recognize  when  medical  treat- 
ment is  needed." 

Deliberate  Indifference? 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision 
notes  that  "there  are  limited  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  allega- 
tion of  a ‘failure  to  train'  can  be 
the  basis  for  liability.  . ." 
However,  municipalities  may  be 
held  liable  "only  where  the  failure 
to  train  its  employees  in  a rele- 
vant respect  evidences  a 
deliberate  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  persons  with  whom  the 
police  come  into  contact." 

The  decision  to  insulate 
municipalities  from  liability  by 
setting  a high  standard  of 
culpability  stems  from  the  con- 
cern that  every  time  a police  of- 
ficer makes  a mistake,  the 
municipality's  training  program 
will  be  called  into  question.  As 
Justice  White  stated  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  "The 
fact  that  [adequately  trained  of- 
ficers occasionally  make 
mistakes]  says  little  about  the 
training  program  or  the  legal 
basis  for  holding  the  city  liable." 

Furthermore,  to  hold  munici- 
palities liable  for  mere  neglect  in 
their  failure  to  train  police  officers 
would  expose  them  to  un- 
precedented liability.  In  virtually 
every  instance  where  an  in- 
dividual's constitutional  rights 
were  violated  by  a police  officer, 
the  person  ‘ ' will  be  able  to  point  to 
something  the  city  ‘could  have 
done'  to  prevent  the  unfortunate 
incident." 

To  avoid  this  type  of  judicial 
scrutiny,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
required  proof  that  the 
municipality's  policy  or  custom  is 
"so  obvious,  and  the  inadequacy 


so  likely  to  result  in  the  violation 
of  constitutional  rights,  that  the 
policymakers  of  the  city  can 
reasonably  be  said  to  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  need."  In  addi- 
tion, as  Justice  O'Connor  stated 
in  a concurring  opinion,  when 
"policymakers  were  aware  of,  and 
acquiesced  in,  a pattern  of  con- 
stitutional violations  involving 
the  exercise  of  police  discretion,” 
liability  should  also  be  imposed. 
O'Connor's  rationale  for  impos- 
ing liability  in  this  situation  is 
that  a pattern  of  constitutional 
violations  by  police  officers  puts 
the  city  on  notice  that  a problem 
exists  and  must  be  remedied. 

In  this  case,  the  majority 
remanded  the  case  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  for  a determination  as  to 
whether  the  Canton  policy  con- 
stituted deliberate  indifference  to 
Harris's  constitutional  rights, 
thus  leaving  open  the  specific 
question  of  wnether  the  City  of 
Canton  is  liable  in  this  case. 

Justices  O'Connor,  Scalia  and 
Kennedy,  dissenting  in  part, 
argued  against  remanding  the 
case,  opining  that  the  facts  al- 
leged by  Harris  did  not  meet  the 
deliberate  indifference  standard. 
O'Connor  wrote  that  there  was 
"nothing  in  this  record  to  indicate 
that  the  City  of  Canton  had  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  failing  to 
provide  this  kind  of  training 
would  lead  to  injuries  of  any  kind, 
let  alone  any  violation  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause."  Furthermore. 
O'Connor  pointed  out,  Harris 
failed  to  demonstrate  any  pattern 
of  constitutional  violations.  Con- 
sequently, the  deliberate  indif- 
ference standard  was  not  met, 
and  the  Justices  would  have 
dismissed  the  case  directly. 

Will  Cities  Ever  Be  Held  Liable? 

Although  the  Court  has  stated 
unequivocally  that  municipalities 
may  be  held  liable  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  questionable 
whether  someone  whose  constitu- 
tional rights  have  been  violated 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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as  police 

Continued  from  Page  1 
applicants  and  guidelines  for  how 
agencies  conduct  background 
checks  on  applicants.  Most  POST 
boards  treat  the  issue  broadly, 
however,  addressing  only  the 
question  of  convicted  felons  and 
handing  most  of  the  hiring  discre- 
tion to  local  agencies  or  to  state 
and  local  Civil  Service  commis- 
sions. And  in  an  era  of  widespread 
plea-bargaining,  what  starts  out 
as  a felony  may  well  end  up  on  an 
individual’s  record  as  a low-grade 
misdemeanor,  thereby  adding 
another  wrinkle  to  the 
background-screening  process. 

Officials  in  Michigan  insist  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  someone 
with  Caballero’s  criminal  history 
would  get  through  the  rigorous 
background  checks  required  of 
law  enforcement  applicants. 
Joyce  Lane,  an  analyst  with  the 
Michigan  Police  Records  Bureau 
in  Lansing,  said  that  the  law 
under  which  Caballero’s  convic- 
tion was  set  aside  would  provide 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  ac- 
cess to  his  criminal  history,  even 
though  technically  his  record 
would  be  expunged.  The  informa- 
tion, however,  would  not  be 
available  to  other  potential 
employers,  she  said. 

"1  don’t  know  of  any  depart- 
ment in  this  state  that  would  hire 
him,"  William  Nash,  supervisor 
of  the  employment  standards  sec- 
tion of  the  Michigan  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Training 
Council,  said  of  Caballero.  But 
Nash  said  that  because  of  the 
"rather  broad"  guidelines  on 
moral  character,  it’s  possible 
Caballero  could  make  a police 
force  — somewhere. 

"The  judgment  calls  there  are 
up  to  the  locals,"  Nash  said. 
"Sometimes  people  might  be  ac- 
cepted in  Department  A that 
might  not  be  looked  at  a second 
time  in  Department  B." 

Honoring  Local  Prerogatives 

Nash  said  most  POST  boards 
devise  minimum  standards  so 
"they  won’t  be  imposing  the 
state’s  will  or  taking  away  any 
local  control,  and  that's  why  you 
see  these  rather  elastic  and  broad 
standards.  It’s  just  a threshold 
item  that  they  expect  the  locals  to 
build  on  and  we  feel  that  if  we  try 
to  get  any  more  specific  we’d 
nrobably  run  into  political  prob- 
ems  with  the  locals.  " 

Nash  said  Michigan  guidelines 
require  agencies  to  investigate  all 
prior  traffic  and  criminal  viola- 
tions an  applicant  might  have  on 
his  recordL  What  kinds  of  viola- 
tions may  disqualify  an  applicant 
is  "open  to  interpretation."  For 
example,  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  will  disqualify  any 
applicant  with  a misdemeanor 
conviction,  unless  that  record  has 
been  expunged.  That  standard, 
however,  has  not  stopped  the 
department  from  experiencing  its 


officers 

share  of  recent  troubles,  with  the 
department  ranking  first  among 
the  nation’s  10  largest  police 
agencies  in  the  number  of  police 
officers  accused  of  criminal 
wrongdoing,  according  to  a local 
newspaper. 

Many  guidelines  state  that  a 
misdemeanor  involving  "moral 
turpitude"  or  depravity  will  effec- 
tively bar  an  applicant  from  law 
enforcement  work.  But,  Nash 
said,  an  exact  definition  of  moral 
turpitude  depends  largely  upon 
the  "philosophy  of  the  agency." 

Background  investigations  are 
the  usual  way  a department 
assesses  an  applicant’s  moral 
character  and  "just  by  the  nature 
of  it  you’re  dealing  with  human 
nature  and  human  behavior  and 
there’s  a lot  of  controversy  over 
what  is  acceptable  and  what  isn’t. 

It  varies  from  state  to  state," 
Nash  said. 

Variations  in  Morality 
And,  as  Florida  officials  are 
learning,  judgments  as  to  what 
constitutes  ‘‘good  moral 
character”  can  differ  within  an  in- 
dividual state  as  well. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement's  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Training  recently  undertook  a 
survey  in  an  attempt  to  gauge  at- 
titudes of  police  officials  as  to 
what  exactly  constitutes  good 
moral  character. 

Leon  Lowry,  of  the  commis- 
sion’s Bureau  of  Standards,  said 
current  policies  let  agency  ad- 
ministrators determine  whether 
an  applicant  has  good  moral 
character.  He  said  commission 
members  felt  a need  to  determine 
"what  agencies  are  doing  above 
the  minimum  relative  to  good 
moral  character." 

The  results  of  the  FDLE  survey 
were  not  available  at  press  time, 
but  Lowry  said  that  the  initial 
findings  show  that  "everybody  is 
following  the  minimum.” 
"Everybody  is  doing  a drug 
test.  Everyone  is  taking  a long, 
hard  look  at  petty  theft  and  will  in 
some  instances  admit  an  appli- 
cant to  be  hired  if  that  person  has 
been  arrested  for  petty  theft, 
especially  if  that  person  was  a 
juvenile  when  it  happened," 
Lowry  said. 

But  Lowry  said  agencies  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  tend  to 
be  more  conservative  when  eye- 
ing applicants  than  their  counter- 
parts in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  particularly  in  regard  to 
prior  drug  use. 

"The  further  south  you  go,  the 
trend  appears  to  be  that  agencies 
will  allow  you  to  apply  and  will  ac- 
tually employ  you  if  drug  usage 
has  not  been  within  the  last  six 
months.  The  further  north  you  go. 
the  less  likely  you  are  to  be  hired 
in  relation  to  drug  usage,”  Lowry 
said. 

Florida's  effort  to  see  how  agen- 


For  the  Record:  How  Departments  View  Rap  Sheets 

A roundup  of  big-city  policies  & practices  on  applicants’  criminal  histories. 
BOSTON:  No  felony  convictions.  Misdemeanors  depend  on  "what  the  individual  was  arrested  fgr.  how  many 
times,  and  how  long  ago."  Charges  scrutinized  even  if  they  were  dropped. 

CHICAGO:  One  conviction  for  any  offense  can  disqualify  applicant  Chicago  Personnel  Board  hears  appeals  of  ap- 
plicant rejections.  Criminal  conviction  “never  really  stands  alone,”  but  is  weighed  together  with  character 
evaluation,  psychological  screening  and  other  factors. 

DALLAS:  No  felonies  or  admitted  felonies.  Certain  misdemeanors  may  be  allowed,  although  repeat  misde- 
meanors would  disqualify,  even  for  littering.  Admissions  in  plea-bargaining  would  disqualify.  Department  con- 
siders "seriousness  of  the  offense  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  offense  was  committed."  Depart- 
ment, like  others  in  the  state,  follows  standards  issued  by  Texas  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  Officers' 
Standards  and  Education  (no  felony  convictions;  no  Class  A misdemeanor  convictions  within  past  two  years,  or 
Class  B misdemeanor  convictions  within  past  six  months;  no  DWI  or  DUID  within  past  two  years). 

DENVER:  No  felony  convictions.  Misdemeanors  depend  on  individual’s  background.  Felonies  plea-bargained 
down  to  misdemeanors  usually  uncovered  through  other  components  of  background  check.  Prior  drug  arrests 
(minor  cases,  or  as  a youth)  may  not  disqualify,  depending  on  other  elements  of  background  check. 

DETROIT:  No  felony  convictions.  Misdemeanors  must  be  expunged  from  the  record.  No  exceptions  tor  plea- 
bargained  charges.  Any  use  of  narcotics  at  any  time  in  applicant’s  life  will  disqualify.  Traffic  violations  could 
adversely  affect  applicant,  especially  in  cases  of  license  suspensions  or  repeat  violations.  Police  Department 
goes  "way  beyond  the  standards  set  forth  by  the  state  of  Michigan." 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.:  No  felony  arrests,  even  if  reduced  to  misdemeanors.  Plea-bargains  scrutinized.  Any  ex- 
cessive misdemeanors  or  violations  of  city  ordinance  could  disqualify.  DWI/DUID  record  may  not  disqualify  "as 
long  as  the  person  doesn’t  have  more  than  one."  Traffic  violations  can  pose  problems.  No  drug  use  within  one 
year  of  application. 

LOS  ANGELES:  No  felonies.  Misdemeanors  dealt  with  case-by-case,  with  consideration  given  to  time  elapsed 
since  offense.  Guidelines  set  by  city’s  Civil  Service  Commission. 

METRO-DAOE  COUNTY,  FLA.:  No  felonies,  as  mandated  by  state  law.  Misdemeanors  that  constitute  moral  tur- 
pitude - "lack  of  good  moral  character"  - will  disqualify.  Traffic  violations  will  not  necessarily  exclude  the  ap- 
plicant. Dropped  charges  are  taken  into  account,  weighed  against  totality  of  circumstances 

NEW  YORK:  No  felony  convictions,  as  mandated  by  state  law.  Someone  with  misdemeanor  record  could  be  a 
police  officer,  depending  on  review  of  circumstances.  "No  hard  and  fast  rules  other  than  the  Civil  Service  law," 
which  disqualifies  for  felony  convictions  and  dishonorable  discharges  from  military.  Any  indication  of  use  of  hard 
drugs  will  disqualify.  “We  always  resolve  all  doubt  in  favor  of  the  Police  Department  in  the  pre-employment 
stage.” 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  No  felony  convictions.  No  convictions  for  serious  misdemeanors.  Traffic  violations  exam- 
ined, especially  DUI.  Plea-bargained  offenses  scrutinized  for  totality  of  circumstances.  City  Council  outlines 
minimum  requirements. 


ties  define  moral  turpitude  comes 
as  welcome  news  to  some  person- 
nel specialists.  Bill  Wolfe,  a super- 
visor at  the  Police  Applicants 
Screening  Service,  which  refers 
applicants  for  about  18  Pinellas 
County  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, said  misdemeanors  are  ex- 
amined on  an  individual  basis. 

"For  as  long  as  I can  remember 
they  have  been  talking  about 
what  the  hell  is  moral  turpitude? 
Baseness  of  crime,  intent  and  this 
sort  thing,  but  moral  turpitude  is 
kind  of  a broad  statement.  What 
does  it  really  mean?"  Wolfe  said. 

Rethinking  Misdemeanors 
In  California  legislation  is  now 
being  considered  that  would  "ad- 
dress specifically"  both  misde- 
meanors and  those  crimes  that 
may  be  punished  as  either  a 
misdemeanor  or  a felony,  said 
George  Williams,  a spokesman 
for  the  state’s  Peace  Officer  Stan- 
dards and  Training  Commission. 

Williams  said  current  stan- 
dards allow  "in  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances" those  with  certain 
felonies  to  become  peace  officers, 
but  not  police  officers.  However, 
allowances  for  misdemeanors  are 
left  up  to  local  jurisdictions,  he 
said. 

Under  present  rules  “there  is  no 
direct  preclusion  of  a person  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors  being 
employed  as  a police  officer," 
Williams  said.  Changes  are  being 
considered  because  "we  might 
find  ourselves  in  a controversy 
with  an  employee  jurisdiction 
that  chooses  to  hire  someone 
whose  morality  can  be  clearly  at- 


tacked on  the  basis  of  having  been 
convicted  of  certain  misdemeanor 
offenses,"  he  added. 

"For  obvious  reasons,  there’s 
no  clarity,"  Williams  told  LEN. 
"Under  present  design  of  the  law 
and  our  regulations,  a person  can 
in  fact  have  been  involved  in 
various  kinds  of  offenses  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude  and  never- 
theless may  stay  in  employment 
as  a peace  officer." 

Current  practices  regarding 
misdemeanor  offenses  of  peace  of- 
ficer  applicants  seem  “in- 
congruous” to  the  state’s  code  of 
ethics  they  are  sworn  to  uphold, 
Williams  said. 

Waivers  in  Tennessee 
Applicants  turned  down 
because  of  past  misdemeanor  of- 
fenses usually  have  some 
recourse  and  can  appeal  decisions 
made  by  law  enforcement  person- 
nel officials,  unless  a flagrant 
violation  is  at  issue.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Tennessee  until  recent- 
ly, when  the  POST  commission 
there  decided  to  grant  waivers  to 
some  applicants  with  past  misde- 
meanor convictions,  including 
alcohol-  and  drug-related  offenses 
and  those  involving  force, 
violence  and  theft.  The  commis- 
sion is  now  wading  through  a 
backlog  of  applicants  seeking 
waivers  for  past  convictions  that 
barred  them  from  becoming 
police  officers  or  sheriff’s 
deputies,  according  to  Alcola 
Police  Chief  Bill  Thomas,  the 
chairman  of  the  POST  commis- 
sion. 

"We  grant  waivers  in  some 


cases,  but  they’re  few  and  far  be- 
tween," Thomas  told  LEN.  "It  re- 
quires an  appearance  before  the 
commission  at  a regular  meeting. 
Those  who  care  to  can  make  any 
presentation  they  want  with  sup- 
porting documentation." 

No  waivers  will  be  granted  if  a 
person  has  several  convictions  for 
"flagrant  violations”  or  if  a pat- 
tern of  criminal  behavior  is  in- 
dicated, nor  are  waivers  granted 
in  cases  of  mental  illness  or  felony 
narcotics  charges. 

Waivers  are  now  allowed. 
Thomas  said,  because  one  minor 
misdemeanor,  especially  one  that 
occurred  in  one's  youth,  could 
taint  the  applicant’s  reputation 
and  result  in  his  being  disquali- 
fied from  consideration  for  law  en- 
forcement positions.  "It  would 
follow  them  all  through  their 
careers,"  he  said. 

Better  Sheriffs  Sought 
Nevertheless,  what  held  for 
would-be  sheriff's  deputies  in 
Tennessee  did  not  apply  to  their 
superiors.  Like  most  of  their 
counterparts  nationwide,  sheriffs 
in  Tennessee  are  elected  officials 
and  do  not  have  to  undergo  the 
scrutiny  of  the  POST  board.  The 
recent  convictions  of  several 
county  sheriffs  in  Tennessee  on 
charges  ranging  from  civil  rights 
violations  to  drug-related  corrup- 
tion caused  concern  in  law  en- 
forcement circles  because 
nothing  barred  those  convicted 
from  running  for  office  again  once 
they  had  served  their  sentences. 

But  in  March  the  Tennessee 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Computerized  art 
puts  best  face  forward 
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hours  to  learn  and  while  it's  not 
designed  to  replace  the  tradi- 
tional sketch  artist,  Macris  said  it 
has  one  advantage  over  its  human 
counterparts  — it  doesn't  object 
to  being  summoned  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  inter- 
view victims  and  witnesses. 
Because  of  the  system's  speed, 
police  agencies  will  be  able  to 
issue  composite  sketches  of 
suspects  in  more  crimes. 

The  overall  speed  with  which 
the  sketch  appears  depends  on 
how  long  the  interview  takes,  but 
once  that  is  completed,  the 
system  can  compose  and  print  a 
final  sketch  in  a matter  of 
seconds. 

Witnesses  Like  Results 

Detectives  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Police  Department  have  been 
using  Compusketch  for  about 
three  months,  and  while  they 
have  yet  to  nab  a suspect  on  the 


For  three  weeks  in  late 
February  and  early  March,  under- 
cover officers  in  Gallup,  N.M., 
routinely  started  the  workday  by 
gulping  down  roughly  a pint  of 
whiskey  each  before  heading  out 
on  their  assignments. 

The  officers  were  not  trying  to 
temper  the  daily  pressures  of  law 
enforcement  work  by  pickling 
themselves.  Rather,  the  morning 
binges  were  part  of  an  undercover 
sting  operation  known  as  "Pro- 
ject Wasted,  ’ ’ a joint  effort  by  the 
McKinley  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  and  the  Gallup 
Police  Department  aimed  at  the 
town's  42  bars  and  liquor  stores 
for  possible  violations  of  a state 
law  against  serving  alcoholic 
beverages  to  people  who  are  ob- 
viously drunk. 

According  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  sting  operation  was 
the  town’s  latest  attempt  to  rid 

How  to  enjoy 
a seizure 

Continued  from  Page  5 
book  and  swelling  the  public 
treasury,  if  not  that  of  their  own 
agency.  And,  as  the  book’s  in- 
troduction puts  it:  "Law  enforce- 
ment strategies  aimed  at  attack- 
ing the  profitability  of  crime  may 
be  the  most  effective  means  of 
disrupting  criminal  operations, 
and  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
criminals’  assets  may  be  the  most 
effective  of  those  strategies." 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd,  Washington  Township,  NJ 
07675. 


basis  of  his  composite,  Det. 
Andre  Boswell  told  LEN  that 
witnesses  viewing  the  results  say 
"that’s  the  person  they’ve 
described.” 

"It’s  really  incredible," 
Boswell  said.  "If  you  have  to 
change  something,  you  can  go  in 
and  shave  hair  off  and  make  a cer- 
tain haircut  that  way.  If  the  guy 
had  a cauliflower  ear  or  if  he  had  a 
bad  scar  on  his  face,  I can  draw 
that  in.  You  can  add  blemishes, 
moles,  different  things  like  that.” 

Boswell  said  eight  people  in  the 
department  have  been  trained  on 
the  system,  including  those  who 
formerly  used  the  transparency- 
based  Identi-Kit  method. 

The  nearby  Chesterfield  Coun- 
ty. Va.,  Police  Department  has 
been  using  an  IBM-compatible 
system  called  Comphotofit. 
designed  by  Axiom  Research  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.  Like  Compusketch, 
Comphotofit  stores  hundreds  of 
photos  of  facial  features  that  are 


itself  of  the  unwanted  reputation 
of  being  the  drunkest  city  in  the 
United  States  — a dubious 
distinction  that  prompted 
Mother  Teresa,  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  laureate,  to  include  Gallup 
on  her  list  of  blighted  and  for- 
saken places  — a list  that  also  in- 
cludes her  home  base  of  Calcutta, 
India. 

Drinking  Drains  Police  Budget 
The  sting  was  also  an  effort  by 
authorities  to  reduce  an  over- 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Legislature  passed  a bill  — which 
Gov.  Ned  Ray  McWherter  is  ex- 
pected to  sign  — that  prohibits 
anyone  convicted  of  a felony  from 
holding  the  office  of  sheriff  and 
also  bars  the  candidacy  of  in- 
dividuals with  felony  convictions 
in  their  backgrounds.  The  law  is 
an  attempt  "to  get  profes- 
sionalism back  into  law  enforce- 
ment here  in  Tennessee,"  accord- 
ing to  Ike  Hill,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Tennessee  Sheriffs 
Association. 

Previously,  Hill  said,  convicted 
former  sheriffs  simply  had  to  "get 
their  citizenship  back  and  they 
can  run  for  sheriff  again.  ’’  The  law 
is  a reaction  to  the  stated  intent  of 
some  former  sheriffs  who  vowed 
to  do  just  that. 

"We  do  not  want  these  people 
back  in  office,”  Hill  said.  "There’s 
been  so  much  publicity  on  this. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we’re 
trying  to  get  our  act  back 
together  and  get  some  good, 
qualified  people  in  office  and  keep 
them  in  office.” 

FBI:  Flexible  but  Thorough 

Even  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 


manipulated  by  the  user  to  piece 
together  a photographic  com- 
posite based  on  the  interview 
responses  of  a victim  or  witness. 

The  result  is  a "high-resolution, 
color-monitor"  image  of  a 
suspect,  said  Lou  Moore  of  the 
department’s  planning  and 
research  unit.  A copy  of  the  image 
can  be  run  out  by  dot-matrix 
printer  or  an  electronic  Polaroid 
or  35mm.  snapshot  of  the  image 
can  be  made. 

Good  Interviewers  Needed 
"When  you’re  finished  you 
have  a Polaroid  photograph  of  the 
individual  you  have  composed,” 
Moore  said.  "You  may  have  a 
photograph  that  looks  like  the 
person  that  you  ’re  looking  for  and 
you  may  not'.  It’s  all  up  to  hUw 
well  the  victim  or  witness  de- 
scribed the  person  to  you.  It  still 
requires  a pretty  good  inter- 
viewer to  draw  the  information 
out  of  the  witness.” 

Moore  said  "millions"  of  facial 
images  can  be  stored  on  the 


vestigation  admits  to  a certain 
degree  of  flexibility  in  screening 
its  applicants  for  prior  criminal 
records.  As  with  most  agencies, 
anyone  who  has  ever  been  con- 
victed of  a felony  is  automatically 
disqualified  by  the  Bureau.  But, 
says  Training  Division  head 
James  W.  Greenleaf,  when  it 
comes  to  misdemeanors,  "We'd 
really  have  to  take  that  on  a case- 
by-case  basis  and  look  at  the 
overall  status  of  the  applicant.” 
"One  of  the  things  we  do  as  part 
of  the  background  investigation 
is  even  if  it’s  for  a traffic  violation, 
we  will  go  back  to  the  original 
police  record  and  review  that  to 
see  exactly  what  the  situation 
was,”  Greenleaf  said.  "We  go 
back  and  look  at  each  individual 
arrest  and  trace  it  down  and  con- 
firm it,  and  then  it’s  written  up  as 
part  of  the  overall  investigative 
package.  We  generally  get  a very 
good  picture  of  our  applicants.” 
Nationwide,  law  enforcement 
hiring  standards  regarding  prior 
arrests  and  convictions  mirror 
the  crazy-quilt  structure  of 
American  law  enforcement. 
However,  there  are  few  police  ex- 
perts and  observers  who  believe 


system’s  hard  disk.  He  said  the 
department  recently  received  a 
data-base  update  consisting  of  a 
group  of  Colombian  facial 
features,  which  he  said  are  helpful 
in  developing  composites  of  black 
or  Hispanic  suspects. 

Interviewers  use  a "mouse”  to 
enter  answers  to  questions  about 
a suspect's  description  posed  by 
the  software.  Hair,  moles  and 
other  distinguishing  marks  can 
be  drawn  in,  Moore  said. 

As  in  Richmond,  the  program 
has  been  in  use  for  just  a few 
months  and  has  not  yet  been  used 
to  make  a case  against  a suspect. 
But  Moore  said  that  before  the  in- 
stallation of  the  program,  the 
department  used  the  Identi-Kit, 
which  "when  you’re  done,  you're 
supposed  to  have  something 
that’s  supposed  to  look  like  a 
human;  most  of  the  time  it 
doesn’t.” 

Artists'  Jobs  Safe  for  Now 

When  a situation  arose  calling 
for  the  talents  of  a sketch  artist, 


that  a cohesive  policy  should  be 
instituted  on  a national  level. 
They  say  the  states  and  localities 
should  decide  who  should  and 
should  not  be  disqualified  from 
law  enforcement  work  because  of 
criminal  histories. 

"There  can  probably  be  an 
argument  made  on  the  standar- 
dization of  background  standards 
for  all  police  officers  that  could 
conceivably  fall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  state,"  said 
Robert  S.  Warshaw,  a former 
assistant  chief  of  the  Miami 
Police  Department  who  is  now 
police  chief  in  Statesville,  N.C.  "I 
think  if  you  would  speak  to  state 
people,  they  would  argue  back 
that  that’s  already  been  ac- 
complished by  the  creation  of 
minimum  standards,  and  any- 
thing above  and  beyond  that  is  a 
credit  to  the  individual  depart- 
ments who  have  the  patience  and 
the  gumption  to  find  the  best 
qualified  candidate." 

Bowing  to  Divergent  Views 

Michigan’s  William  Nash  said 
the  "elasticity"  of  minimum 
guidelines  set  up  by  the  state 
helps  to  allow  "different  values 


the  department,  which  didn't 
have  one,  "would  bring  somebody 
in  from  Washington,  D.C."  — 
about  100  miles  to  the  north. 
Comphotofit  saves  the  depart- 
ment the  trouble  and  the  time, 
Moore  said. 

However,  don't  look  for  the 
systems  to  put  the  traditional 
police  artist  out  of  work,  said  New 
York  police  Det.  Frank  Domingo, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Identifica- 
tion’s subcommittee  on  forensic 
art. 

"They  have  great  limitations 
from  what  I’ve  seen  on  the 
market,”  Domingo  said.  "I've 
seen  the  final  products;  some  look 
good  and  some  don't." 

The  NY  PD  does  not  use  the 
computer-based  systems,  said 
Domingo,  who  is  bullish  on  the 
talents  of  police  artists.  "The  ar- 
tists we  have  now,  as  far  as  I can 
see,  far  outstrip  any  machines  or 
kits  that  are  on  the  market,"  he 
maintained. 


and  philosophies"  of  various  local 
agencies  to  operate. 

"It  gives  the  locals  more  con- 
trol in  the  kind  of  person  they 
want  to  wear  a badge,”  Nash  said. 
Differences  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  added,  "are  something 
that  have  existed  since  cops  have 
been  around  and  probably  will  for 
a long  time  to  come." 

A national  "blanket  policy"  on 
prior  arrest  and  convictions  "is 
probably  not  appropriate,”  said 
PERF’s  Darrel  Stephens.  But 
given  the  difficulty  some  depart- 
ments are  having  in  attracting 
quality  recruits,  he  said,  it's  an 
area  that  begs  for  more  research. 

"It’s  another  one  of  those 
issues  where  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  national  data  and  it's  just 
not  there,”  he  said. 

For  more  on  law  enforcement 
policies  and  practices  in  the  areas 
of  recruiting  and  applicant  selec- 
tion, consult  the  following  back 
issues  of  LEN:  Oct  28, 1986 (drug- 
use  history);  Feb.  24,  1987  (educa- 
tional requirements);  April  15, 
April  30  and  May  15,  1988 
(psychological  screening  and  ap- 
plicant interviews). 


Gallup  fights  status 
as  drunkest  city  in  US 


Local  control  prevails  in  prior-arrest  rules 
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Improving  the  flow  of  policing’s  lifeblood 


By  James  K.  Stewart 

Information  is  the  lifeblood  of  police 
work.  Police  have  made  great  strides  in 
tapping  the  potential  of  computers  to  im- 
prove access  to  critical  information. 
Patrol  cars  in  many  large  departments 
are  capable  of  querying  local,  state  and 
national  data  bases,  such  as  the  FBI’s 
National  Crime  Information  Center,  to 
get  instant  information  on  outstanding 
warrants,  all-points  bulletins,  stolen 
cars,  and  stolen  property. 

While  capabilities  for  receiving  infor- 
mation have  advanced  dramatically,  the 
ability  to  generate  and  transmit  critical 
information  from  the  street  has  not  yet 
moved  into  the  computer  age.  Officers  on 
the  beat  consume  valuable  time  writing 
their  incident,  crime  scene,  and  arrest 
reports  by  hand.  Hours  may  elapse 
before  the  officer  returns  to  the  station  to 
file  the  reports.  The  handwritten  reports 
must  then  be  coded,  sorted,  duplicated 
and  distributed  to  other  police  divisions 
and  agencies  such  as  the  district  at- 
torney's or  coroner's  offices. 

The  result?  Information  that  at  best  is 
stale  and  at  worst  may  be  old,  incomplete 
or  irrelevant  by  the  time  it  is  available. 


Supervisors,  detectives,  crime  analysts 
and  clerks  regularly  re-record  the  same 
data  in  various  logs,  summaries  and 
reports.  Inevitably,  errors  in  transcrib- 
ing sometimes  hard-to-read  handwritten 
reports  creep  in,  and  much  good  police 
work  may  thus  be  lost. 

With  the  number  of  police  reports  ris- 
ing dramatically  in  many  departments, 
the  considerable  clerical  help  needed  to 
keep  the  paper  flowing  also  siphons  off 
valuable  police  resources  that  can  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  other  tasks. 

Research  is  now  helping  police  to  short- 
cut this  cumbersome,  costly  process 
through  technology  that  permits  officers 
to  record  and  transmit  field  reports  with 
the  speed  and  legibility  of  electronic  mail. 
This  space-age  capability  is  made  possi- 
ble through  the  use  of  small,  notebook- 
sized portable  computers. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  have 
begun  an  innovative  project  to  use  these 
exciting  new  tools  to  enable  officers  to  in- 
put reports  right  from  the  source.  During 
the  two-year  trial  program,  officers  on 
patrol  in  the  Hollywood  Division  will  be 
equipped  with  the  lap  top  computers  and 


will  file  their  reports  by  modem  using 
cellular  car  phones. 

This  means  that  critical  information 
that  may  tie  in  with  a breaking  case  will 
be  instantly  available  to  supervisors  and 
detectives.  In  addition,  it  can  be  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  the  depart- 
ment’s mainframe  computer  for  crime 
analysis  and  updating  of  city,  county  and 
state  data. 

The  new  Los  Angeles  initiative  grew 
out  of  earlier  research  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  in  the  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police  Department.  In 


Los  Angeles  police  officials  are  op- 
timistic about  PISTOL.  They  estimate 
the  system  may  cut  report  writing  and 
filing  time  by  40  to  50  percent.  This 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  putting  as 
many  as  250  additional  officers  on  the 
street. 

Timely,  accurate  information  from 
citizens  and  from  police  incident,  offense 
and  arrest  reports  is  critical  to  more  in- 
telligent allocation  of  police  resources 
and  more  effective  crime  control.  Up-to- 
date  information  can  help  police  pinpoint 
open-air  drug  markets,  criminal  ac- 


With up-to-the-minute  information , police  can  deprive 
offenders  of  what  amounted  to  a grace  period  because 
of  the  8-  to  36-hour  time  lag  with  manual  reports 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminaljustice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Evict  the  drug  crowd 

"Few  ideas  strike  a more-responsive  chord  than  Jack  Kemp  s insistence  that  the  na- 
tion should  not  and  will  not  tolerate  the  use  or  sale  of  drugs  in  Government-subsidized 
housing.  Mr.  Kemp,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  pledges  to 
make  the  cleansing  of  public  housing  a top  priority  even  though  next  year’s  Federal 
budget  cuts  modernization  funds  by  $600  million.  Most  low-income  parents  abhor  the 
fact  that  their  children  see  drug  deals  as  commonplace  and  grow  up  with  the  drug 
dealer's  trade  always  in  their  face  as  a ready  alternative  to  school  and  work.  Those 
parents'  right  to  a decent  neighborhood  transcends  any  drug  user's  privilege  of  occu- 
pying subsidized  housing.  That  attitude  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  long  overdue. 
Secretary  Kemp's  program  must  be  implemented  with  great  care,  but  it  should  be  im- 
plemented promptly  and  decisively." 

— The  Miami  Herald 
April  20,  1989 

New  York’s  drug  lesson  for  America 

"T.N.T.:  When  New  York  City  announced  it  a year  ago,  the  abbreviation  (for  Tactical 
Narcotics  Teams)  sounded  like  a welcome  charge  of  law  enforcement  dynamite 
against  drug  dealing.  Now  T.N.T.  may  be  blowing  up  in  the  city’s  face,  and  therein  Ues 
an  important  lesson  for  those  concerned  with  fighting  the  drug  wars  nationwide. 
jT.N.T.)  was  and  is  a praiseworthy  idea,  but  it  also  invited  caution.  Police  offensives 
against  drugs  have  pushed  the  jail  population  toward  levels  considered  intolerable  by 
a Federal  court.  T.N.T.  promised  to  bring  in  even  more  new  business.  In  the  past  year, 
the  city ’s  jail  population  has  risen  by  an  alarming  3,000  to  18,500,  or  an  impermissible 
104  percent  of  capacity.  New  York's  problem  ought  to  serve  as  a warning  to  political 
leaders  everywhere.  The  drug  crisis  that  makes  criminal  justice  more  important  than 
ever  also  makes  it  trickier  than  ever.  'Throw  the  book  at  ’em'  sounds  good,  until  the 
book  turns  out  to  be  the  bankbook.  Without  sober,  realistic  planning,  today’s  popular 
program  can  quickly  become  tomorrow’s  fiasco.” 

— The  New  York  Times 
April  17,  1989 

Drugs:  Production  increases  indicate 
the  supply  problem  will  grow 

"Drug  czar  William  E.  Bennett  may  not  be  in  the  Cabinet,  but  his  could  be  the  second 
or  third  most  important  job  in  the  Government.  He  needs  to  develop  an  all- 
encompassing  strategy  that  rivets  on  drug  consumers  as  well  as  producers.  The 
sophisticate  cocaine  user,  for  example,  must  come  to  understand  that  he  is  not  only 
putting  himself  but  also  his  country  at  risk.  Drugs  debilitate.  They  undercut  the 
character  of  a nation.  Every  user  or  potential  user  needs  to  know  that  he  must  share 
responsibility  for  the  drug-gang  warfare  and  wanton  murders  of  policemen  and 
Federal  agents  pursuing  the  racketeers.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  slash  drug  con- 
sumption. That  would  hit  the  drug  millionaires  — and  billionaires  — where  it  really 
hurt.  Then,  and  only  then,  may  the  drug  war  be  won.” 

— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
April  20,  1989 


January  1987,  officers  there  began  using 
lap-top  computers  and  a software  pro- 
gram called  PISTOL  — for  Paperless  In- 
formation System  Totally  On-Line. 

The  results  were  promising.  Officers 
adapted  enthusiastically  to  the  new 
system,  which  freed  them  from  time- 
consuming  paperwork.  Researchers 
found  that  it  saved  money  and  produced 
higher  quality  reports  for  analysis.  They 
attribute  the  gain  in  quality  to  the  way 
the  computer  requires  officers  to  enter  in- 
formation. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  crime  or  inci- 
dent, the  computer  screen  displayed  a 
series  of  prompts  or  questions  to  be 
asked  of  victims  or  witnesses.  By  follow- 
ing the  set  of  options  presented  on  the 
screen,  officers  provided  a clearer  and 
more  complete  summary  of  the  incident. 
The  narrative  portion  of  the  reports  also 
improved. 

This  first  use  of  PISTOL  drew  interest 
from  police  officials  at  the  highest  level 
both  here  and  abroad.  Los  Angeles  Police 
Chief  Daryl  Gates,  long  a leader  in  polic- 
ing, read  about  the  new  system  intro- 
duced by  his  St.  Petersburg  colleague, 
Chief  Sam  Lynn,  and  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  a trial  of  the  ap- 
proach in  the  LAPD's  Hollywood  Divi- 
sion. NIJ  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
join  forces  with  the  LAPD  and  get  em- 
pirical information  on  how  the  computer- 
generated field  reports  work  in  the  more 
demanding  arena  of  a large  urban  com- 
munity. 


tivities  and  other  hot  spots,  and  decide 
the  best  response.  An  enhancement  in 
the  Los  Angeles  project  will  be  the 
capacity  to  develop  computer-generated 
crime  maps  based  on  both  police  and 
community  data,  a system  recently 
tested  favorably  by  NIJ  in  Chicago.  With 
up-to-the-minute  information,  police  can 
deprive  offenders  of  what  amounted  to  a 
grace  period  because  of  the  8-  to  36-hour 
time  lag  common  with  manual  reports. 

PISTOL  not  only  speeds  the  flow  of 
vital  information  throughout  the  depart- 
ment for  more  effective  allocation  of 
police  resources:  the  clear,  computer- 
generated reports  help  prosecutors  and 
judges  do  their  jobs  better,  too. 

St.  Petersburg  reports  that  replacing 
the  pen  and  clipboard  with  the  break- 
through technology  of  the  lap-top  has  led 
to  better  and  more  timely  information  for 
police  and  for  other  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Police  work  is  tough  and  demanding  — 
even  more  so  in  this  information  age.  The 
right  equipment  to  do  the  job  is  essential. 
NIJ  wants  to’  be  sure  that  police  them- 
selves are  part  of  the  design  and  testing 
of  new  technology.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  is  gratified  that  depart- 
ments like  St.  Petersburg  and  Los 
Angeles  are  working  with  us  to  develop 
police  information  systems  that  can  take 
us  into  the  1990’s  and  beyond. 

James  K.  Stewart  is  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice. 
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L/ong  before  he  became  chief  of  the  San  Diego  Police 
Department  last  September,  Robert  Bur  green  had  for- 
mulated his  own  sense  of  how  the  department  ought  to 
be  run.  Burgreen,  like  many  of  his  fellow  chiefs  nation- 
wide, values  personal  interaction  with  his  officers  and 
with  the  community.  But,  as  an  extensive  survey 
showed,  most  chiefs  wind  up  spending  their  days 
swamped  by  paperwork  and  commanding  their  troops 
ftx>m  a distance.  Burgreen  was  determined  to  avoid  that 
fate.  “I  spend  no  more  than  20  to  30  percent  of  my  time 
behind  my  desk, " he  notes  with  evident  satisfaction, 
pointing  out  that  it's  his  assistant  chief  who  reads  all  the 
reports  and  handles  all  the  bureaucracy. 

Burgreen  succeeded  Bill  Kolender,  who,  as  the  longest- 
serving  major-city  chief  in  the  United  States,  had 
established  himself  as  a virtual  community  institution 
in  San  Diego.  Burgreen  may  have  had  a tough  act  to 
follow  — that  is,  if  he  had  chosen  to  follow  Kolender' s 
act  Instead,  Burgreen's  well-formed  ideas  about  run- 
ning a major  police  agency  were  clearly  his  own,  shaped 
by  all  he  had  seen  and  experienced  in  29  years  as  a San 
Diego  cop  and  by  his  affable,  outgoing  personality. 
These  days,  Burgreen  spends  most  of  his  time  interact- 
ing with  community  groups  and  meeting  his  officers  on 
a one-to-one  basis.  "They  get  a little  nervous  when  I first 
crawl  into  the  / patrol J car,  ” he  says  of  his  ride-alongs 


with  officers.  "It  usually  takes  about 20 minutes" before 
they  loosen  up.  He  recalls  with  amusement  the  time  he 
and  a rookie  were  responding  to  a call  to  check  on  the 
welfare  of  a senior  citizen.  They  pried  open  a screen  and 
were  about  to  crawl  in  the  window  when  they  double- 
checked  the  call  and  realized  they  had  gone  to  the  wrong 
address. 

For  many  departments  around  the  country, 
community-oriented  policing  is  just  catching  on  in  a big 
way.  Hot  so  with  the  San  Diego  Police  Department  By 
Burgreen's  estimation,  they've  been  involved  in 
community-based  approaches  since  1973  — well  before 
any  other  mqjor  department  — and  have  since  been 
evolving  this  policing  style  into  a science.  If  anything, 
the  department  has  suffered  a lack  of  professional 
recognition  for  its  community-oriented  efforts  — 
recognition  that  other  departments  have  gotten  in  abun- 
dance. "I  know  that  Lee  Brown  in  Houston  has  received 
an  awful  lot  of  credit  for  the  work  he's  done,  " Burgreen 
notes,  adding  with  a hearty  chuckle,  "Of  course,  we 
think  he  copied  a lot  of  our  stuff. " The  San  Diego  PD  has 
what  amounts  to  a demographic  research  unit  that 
develops  in-depth  community  profiles  for  the  officers 
working  specific  areas,  in  order  to  give  them  a com- 
prehensive introduction  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  their 
beats. 


San  Diego  is  now  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  such  growth  inevitably  come  growing 
pains.  With  1.62  officers  per  1,000  population,  the  city 
has  one  of  the  lowest  officer- to-citizen  ratios  of  any 
major  US  jurisdiction,  a tribute  to  the  longstanding 
spirit  of  fiscal  conservatism  favored  by  city  officials. 
Still,  according  to  Burgreen,  residents  enjoy  one  of  the 
lowest  big-city  crime  rates  in  the  country.  That's  not  to 
say  that  the  area  is  problem-free,  as  the  presence  of  guns, 
gangs  and  drugs  will  attest.  The  city  is  considered  to  be 
the  methamphetamine  capital  of  the  United  States,  with 
more  than  130  crank  labs  busted  last  year  alone.  "We 
averaged  10  guns  in  every  one  of  those  labs,"  says 
Burgreen,  "and  about  half  of  those  guns  are  assault 
rifles. " San  Diego  has  also  felt  its  share  of  racial  ten- 
sions. In  the  wake  of  one  particularly  divisive  incident, 
the  department  implemented  a 40-hour  human-relations 
training  program  - including  a section  called  Verbal 
Judo  - that  is  mandatory  "for  everybody  from  the  Chief 
of  Police  to  the  newest  recruit,  ” including  reserves  and 
civilian  employees.  Burgreen  is  a true  believer  in  the  pro- 
gram. He's  also  a true  believer  in  the  responsibilities  at- 
tendant to  his  job  as  Police  Chief.  Burgreen  concedes 
ruefully  that  it's  lonelier  at  the  top  than  he  had  imag- 
ined, but  despite  the  occasional  need  to  make  unpopular 
decisions  that  end  up  in  broken  friendships,  he  says, 
"You  still  have  to  do  your  job,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  do 
the  best  job  I can.  ” 


“Our  officers,  by  being  located 
in  the  community,  feel  much 
more  a part  of  it  rather  than  apart 
from  the  community.  Now  in 
every  part  of  San  Diego  the 
people  view  the  police  as 

their  police.” 


Robert  W. 

Burgreen 

Police  Chief  of  San  Diego 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  It  was  reported 
recently  that  the  San  Diego  Police  Department  is  con- 
sidering lifting  a ban  on  recruits  who  have  tried  LSD, 
PCP,  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs.  Why  are  you  con- 
sidering such  a move? 

BURGREEN:  First  of  all,  I’m  not  considering  such  a 
move.  It  was  a premature  release  of  a report  done  by 
staff  members  who  were  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to 
lessen  the  negative  impact  that  our  current  policy  on 
drug  screening  is  having  on  our  recruiting.  They  were 
exploring  a number  of  alternatives,  and  that  was  one  of 
them.  An  enterprising  reporter  happened  to  talk  to 
someone  who  had  read  the  report,  and  said,  “Are  you 
guys  doing  anything  that  would  change  your  stan- 
dards?" And  he  said,  “Well,  we  are  thinking  about 
recommending  this  one  change,  but  we  haven’t  decided 
to  recommend  it  yet.  ” So  staff  had  not  even  recommend- 
ed it.  I wasn’t  even  aware  that  that  was  even  being 
studied  by  our  staff.  When  it  came  to  my  attention,  my 


first  reaction  was  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  that.  And 
we  are  not. 

LEN:  What  is  the  current  department  policy  on  prior 
drug  use? 

BURGREEN:  Well,  I think  everyone  thinks  their  policy 
is  reasonable.  I happen  to  think  mine  is,  too.  We  will  con- 
sider people  who  have  experimented  with  drugs  such  as 
marijuana,  and  even  cocaine  and  methamphetamine. 
We  will  not  hire  people  who  have  used  injectable  drugs 
of  any  type,  or  who  have  used  hallucinogens.  We  do  not 
plan  on  changing  that  policy;  it's  served  us  well.  We  do 
have  a difficult  time  with  obtaining  as  many  qualified 
applicants  as  we  would  want,  and  this  policy  is  one 
reason.  But  we  are  in  a day  where  we’re  saying,  “Let’s 
say  no  to  drugs.”  We’re  spending  a lot  of  our  resources 
combating  drugs  in  our  community,  and  for  us  to 
lighten  our  policy  in  terms  of  who  we  hire  as  police  of- 
ficers would  send  exactly  the  wrong  message  from  the 
one  I want  to  send.  I want  to  send  a message  that  people 
who  fool  around  with  drugs  are  taking  a real  chance  on 
impacting  the  rest  of  their  lives.  People  need  to  know 


that  there  are  consequences  to  those  actions.  I know 
that  some  departments  in  Florida  have  lessened  their 
qualifications  and  they’ve  ended  up  with  some  people 
under  Federal  indictments.  That  hasn't  happened  here, 
and  I don’t  want  it  to  happen  here. 

LEN:  The  story  that  reported  the  possible  change  in 
drug-history  standards  said  that  up  to  60  percent  of  re 
cent  applicants  admitted  to  experimenting  with  drugs, 
and  that  40  percent  of  those  who  passed  the  written 
exam  were  later  disqualified  because  of  drugs. . . 

BURGREEN:  That’s  true,  but  it's  down.  We  took  that 
same  survey  10  years  ago  and  84  percent  of  the  people 
who  had  passed ' the  written  test  admitted  to  some 
previous  drug  use.  I think  the  attitude  toward  drugs  in 
our  society  is  changing  — slowly,  but  positively.  People 
are  realizing  more,  and  at  a younger  age.  that  putting 
any  kind  of  unnatural,  foreign  substance  into  your  body, 
whether  it  be  a toxin,  a carcinogen,  whatever,  is  just 
plain  stupid.  Over  the  years  I would  hope  that  the 
American  public  takes  the  same  kind  of  look  at  narcotics 
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and  drugs  in  their  systems  as  I think  they  do  toward 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products.  I see  a real  move  away 
from  those  products  in  our  country.  Just  look  at  our  own 
top  command  staff.  Ten  years  ago,  our  whole  top  com- 
mand staff  smoked.  Today  nobody  does.  It  was  all  in- 
dividual decisions,  and  all  for  health  reasons.  We’re 
becoming  a more  health-conscious  nation.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  our  cholesterol,  about  our  exercise  and 
nutrition,  and  to  even  think  that  somehow  drugs  could 
have  a good  effect  on  that  is  ludicrous. 

LEN:  What  sort  of  recruiting  pool  are  you  tapping? 
Does  San  Diego  have  a residency  requirement? 

BURGREEN:  You  have  to  live  in  San  Diego  County. 
It’s  a pretty  big  county  — as  big  as  a lot  of  states. 
We’re  actually  obtaining  pretty  good  applicants;  I’m 
very  satisfied.  We  have  plenty  of  qualified  applicants. 
The  one  major  problem  that  we  have  to  continue  to  work 
on  is  to  make  sure  we're  hiring  minorities  and  women  in 
appropriate,  representative  numbers.  We  have  been 
able  generally  to  keep  that  at  a satisfactory  level. 

LEN:  Are  special  recruiting  efforts  targeted  toward 
those  groups? 

BURGREEN:  We  have  a four-officer  recruiting  team 
that  consists  of  a Hispanic  officer,  a black  officer,  a 
woman  officer  and  a white  officer.  They  go  throughout 
our  community,  drumming  up  and  identifying  can- 
didates, working  them  individually,  working  job  fairs. 
We  also  advertise  in  the  local  minority-based  communi- 
ty newspapers,  and  on  the  radio  stations.  We  also  do 
public  service  announcements  on  television. 

LEN:  And  these  approaches  are  producing  the  desired 
results? 

BURGREEN:  We’re  having  to  work  at  it,  but  we  are 
generally  able  to  meet  what  we’re  after.  We  hired  a new 
class  yesterday.  There  were  47  people  in  the  class,  and 
over  50  percent  of  the  class  was  either  minorities  or 
women. 

Killers)  at  work 

LEN:  San  Diego  is  apparently  being  plagued  by  a serial 
killer  who  may  have  killed  as  many  as  38  women. . . 

BURGREEN:  I don’t  agree  with  that  statement.  There 
has  been  publicity  that  has  said  that  we  have  a serial 
killer,  and  that’s  not  true  at  all.  We  have  a series  of  kill- 
ings of  prostitutes  in  San  Diego  County.  We  have  a task 
force  that  consists  of  detectives  from  the  Sheriff’s 
Department  working  with  San  Diego  police  officers  and 
detectives,  together  with  the  District  Attorney’s  Office, 
and  they  have  arrested  six  people  so  far  — two  of  them 
for  murder,  and  the  rest  of  them  for  assaults  on  prosti- 
tutes. The  detectives  that  I have  talked  to  believe  that 
we  have  several  different  suspects  that  are  involved  in 
these  crimes,  and  they  also  believe  that  there’s  only 
about  a 10-percent  chance  that  we’re  dealing  with  the 
Green  River  murderer.  There  was  one  detective  on  the 
task  force  who  believed  otherwise,  and  he  was  getting  all 
the  press.  Nobody  else,  including  the  commanding  of- 
ficers. agreed  with  him. 


LEN:  Have  the  investigations  entailed  the  use  of  the  Vi- 
CAP  tracking  system  operated  out  of  the  FBI 
Academy? 

BURGREEN:  I don’t  know  exactly  who  they  were  in- 
volved with  or  at  what  level.  These  people  are  working 
by  and  large  independently.  They’re  working  under  the 
supervision  of  sheriff’s  commanders  and  the  District 
Attorney,  with  one  San  Diego  police  supervisor.  I am 
briefed  regularly  on  their  progress,  but  we  are  giving 
them  a lot  of  free  rein  and  we’re  very  happy  with  the 
work  they've  done.  We've  been  criticized,  interestingly 
enough,  by  some  of  the  people  on  other  task  forces 
because  of  the  way  we’re  doing  business.  Yet  we  have 
made  six  arrests  and  we've  only  been  in  business  for  a 
little  more  than  six  months.  So  I think  we're  doing  a 
bang-up  job. 

LEN:  What's  the  nature  of  these  criticisms? 

BURGREEN:  Basically  that  we  should  be  doing  more 
of  this,  or  less  of  that,  or  we’re  not  doing  it  the  way  they 
did  it  or  we  don’t  have  enough  people  on  it.  I ’m  very  hap- 
py, though.  I think  we’re  going  to  clear  a majority  of 
these  cases  up.  We’re  working  some  good  leads  right 
now. 

LEN:  The  San  Diego  Union  reported  recently  that  local 
victims'  groups  are  getting  frustrated  with  police  ef- 
forts, saying  that  because  most  of  the  victims  were  pros- 
titutes, not  enough  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  in- 
vestigations. . . 

BURGREEN:  We’re  paying  a lot  of  attention  to  them.  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  comments  that  our  police  officers 
don’t  care  because  the  victims  are  prostitutes.  This  is 
the  only  homicide  task  force  that  we’ve  ever  worked 
jointly  with  another  agency.  We’re  putting  an  awful  lot 
of  resources  into  this  for  people  that  supposedly  we 
don't  care  about. 

Gangs  and  guns 

LEN:  You  recently  instituted  an  anti-gang  unit.  What's 
the  nature  and  scope  of  gang  activity  in  San  Diego  these 
days? 

BURGREEN:  The  unit's  been  in  effect  a little  over  two 
weeks  now,  and  we  were  able  to  pull  together  a wide 


LEN:  AH  too  often  in  such  situations,  the  problem  disap- 
pears when  the  police  arrive,  and  then  when  the  police 
presence  leaves,  the  problem  reappears.  . . 

BURGREEN:  It  was  not  our  intention  to  leave.  Our  in- 
tention is  to  take  the  high  ground  and  keep  it.  As  long  as 
there  is  gang  activity  and  the  potential  is  there,  we  are 
going  to  have  a commensurate  force  in  those  com- 
munities. We  will  keep  in  touch  with  what  the  gangs  are 
doing,  and  where  they  are.  We  re  not  so  naive  to  think 
that  they’re  going  to  change  their  behavior  overnight. 
They’ve  been  dealing  drugs  and  committing  violence  for 
a long  time,  and  they're  not  suddenly  going  to  start  go- 
ing to  church.  They  're  going  to  go  someplace  else  and  do 
their  deeds,  but  if  it’s  in  our  city,  we’ll  follow  them. 
Intelligence-gathering  and  keeping  up  with  what  the 
gangs  are  doing  will  be  a major  part  of  our  ongoing  ef- 
fort. 

LEN:  Your  approach  sounds  markedly  different  from 
that  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  with 
its  widely  heralded  street  sweeps.  Up  there,  though,  it 
seems  that  they  keep  sweeping  and  sweeping  but  don't 
sweep  away  the  problem.  Did  you  ever  consider  such 
tactics  in  San  Diego? 

BURGREEN:  When  I say  that  our  problem  is  con- 
trollable, I have  to  admit  that  the  Los  Angeles  problem 
is  much,  much  greater  than  ours.  Whether  or  not  our  tac- 
tics would  work  in  Los  Angeles,  I’m  not  sure.  But  they 
do  work  here  because  our  problem  is  manageable.  It  was 
like  a forest  fire  that  we  had  a ring  around.  We  were  con- 
trolling it,  but  it  was  still  burning.  So  we  thought  that 
with  just  a little  more  resources  we  could  go  ahead  in 
and  put  the  fire  out.  That’s  what  we’ve  chosen  to  do. 

LEN:  How  big  a “forest”  are  you  talking  about? 

BURGREEN:  We  have  2,000  documented  gang 
members  in  the  city  of  San  Diego.  There’s  another  2,000 
who  are  gang  hangers-on,  or  “wanna-beV  as  we  call 
them.  So  about  4,000  would  be  an  accurate  number.  Now 
of  those,  a lot  are  involved  just  for  the  social  aspect  of 
wanting  to  belong.  Of  those  2,000  documented  gang 
members,  probably  300  or  400  of  them  are  people  that 
we  really  have  problems  with. 

LEN:  California  just  passed  restrictions  on  the  semi- 
automatic assault  weapons  you  mentioned  earlier. 


“ I’ve  owned  guns  and  shot  guns  since  I was  a teenager.  I 
enjoy  guns,  but  to  me  there  is  no  legitimate  sporting  or 
recreational  purpose  for  an  AK-47  or  an  Uzi  or  a MAC-10.” 


variety  of  officers,  both  uniformed  and  plainclothes,  to 
attack  the  problem  of  violence  that  we  were  beginning  to 
see  in  our  gang  community.  Many  of  our  gangs  are  in- 
volved in  drug  sales,  and  that  arena  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly violent.  The  semiautomatic  assault  weapons  are 
becoming  the  weapons  of  choice  for  these  groups,  and 
drive-by  shootings  have  increased  alarmingly  — we  had 
86  in  San  Diego  last  year,  resulting  in  54  injuries  and  8 
deaths.  Most  of  these  were  gang-related,  and  most  were 
drug-related.  People  in  some  parts  of  our  community 
were  petrified  to  go  out  of  their  houses  at  night  because 
of  the  gang  activity  and  violence.  We  were  just  getting 
sick  of  people  getting  shot  every  week  in  drive-by 
shootings.  So  we  mobilized  a group  of  officers  and  put 
them  out  in  the  gang  area,  and  have  basically  said, 
"We’re  not  going  to  violate  people’s  constitutional 
rights,  but  wherever  the  gangs  are,  that's  where  we’re 
going  to  be.”  Any  kind  of  nonsense  that  they’re  up  to 
that’s  illegal,  we’re  not  going  to  put  up  with  it.  We  cut 
’em  no  slack  at  all.  We  are  going  to  stop  the  violence  in 
the  community.  Since  we  started  that,  we  have  not  had 
anyone  shot  in  a drive-by  shooting.  We  had  our  first 
drive-by  shooting  last  night,  and  no  one  was  hit.  That’s 
the  first  one  in  three  weeks,  and  compared  to  the  86  last 
year,  I think  we  have  had  a dramatic,  immediate  impact 
on  the  problem.  Already  community  members  are  tell- 
ing me  that  they’re  feeling  much  better  about  going  out 
at  night,  and  their  streets  are  returning  to  some  peace 
and  quiet.  We  have  enormous  community  support  for 
this  effort,  and  so  far  it  seems  to  be  having  the  impact 
we  hoped  it  would  have.  Gang  activity  in  San  Diego, 
unlike  in  other  large  cities,  is  not  to  such  a degree  that 
we  can't  get  a handle  on  it.  I felt  for  some  time  that  with 
a little  special  effort  we  could  take  back  the  streets  that 
the  gang  members  had  claimed.  We  have  done  exactly 
that.  There  is  no  place  where  we  have  to  send  officers  in 
in  great  numbers.  We  are  not  powerless  in  this  matter. 


Where  do  you  stand  on  gun-control? 

BURGREEN:  I went  to  Sacramento  and  I testified 
before  the  Assembly  and  Senate  committees,  and  I 
strongly  supported  the  bills  under  consideration.  I am 
tired  of  our  officers  looking  down  the  barrels  of  AK-47’s 
and  AR-15’s  when  they  serve  narcotics  search  warrants. 
In  San  Diego  County,  we  have  the  reputation  of  being 
the  methamphetamine  capital  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  an  integrated  narcotics  task  force  that  involves 
our  officers,  agents  from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, and  county  sheriff’s  personnel.  We  busted 
over  130  methamphetamine  labs  last  year  in  the  county 
— one  every  three  days.  We  averaged  10  guns  in  every 
one  of  these  labs  that  we  take  down,  and  about  half  of 
those  guns  are  assault  rifles.  This  is  a real-world  danger 
to  our  officers.  I’m  not  a gun  nut,  but  I've  owned  guns 
and  shot  guns  since  I was  a teenager.  I have  hunted 
doves,  quail,  ducks.  I own  guns,  I enjoy  guns,  but  to  me 
there  is  no  legitimate  sporting  or  recreational  purpose 
for  an  AK-47  or  an  AR-15  or  an  Uzi  or  a MAC-10.  Those 
guns  are  nothing  but  civilian  copies  of  weapons  of  war, 
and  you're  just  asking  for  trouble  by  putting  them  in 
civilians'  hands.  They  have  gotten  into  gang  members' 
hands,  and  the  firepower  that  they  produce,  in  terms  of 
putting  out  20  to  30  rounds  in  just  a few  seconds,  is  just 
frightening  when  you  have  to  deal  with  it  as  a police  of- 
ficer. We  had  a sheriff’s  deputy  killed  by  one  of  those 
weapons  two  years  ago,  by  a fellow  who  was  high  on 
drugs.  Our  officers  are  taking  them  away  from  people  on 
a daily  basis.  The  sooner  we  stop  those  guns  from  com- 
ing into  the  country,  and  the  sooner  we  outlaw  them,  the 
sooner  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  fewer  of  them. 
The  fewer  of  them  that  are  out  there,  the  happier  I ’m  go- 
ing to  be,  because  I know  that  my  officers  are  going  to  be 
that  much  safer.  I am  not  naive;  I realize  that  drug 
dealers  are  not  going  to  turn  their  guns  in.  But  what  it 
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means  is  that  every  time  we  take  one  of  them  away  from 
somebody  now,  they  're  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  out  and 
buy  another  one.  That  possibility  will  be  gone,  and  that 
makes  me  real  happy. 

LEN:  What  about  handguns  and  crime? 

BURGREEN:  Handguns  continue  to  be  a major  prob- 
lem. Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  homicides  in  Califor- 
nia last  year  were  committed  with  handguns.  I think 
that  we  need  to  be  very  strong  in  our  posture  of  “use  a 
gun  and  go  to  prison.”  But  I think  we  also  have  to  be 
realistic.  There  are  a lot  of  guns  in  this  country,  and  I 
personally  feel  that  people  who  want  to  own  any  type  of 
gun  should  have  to  pass  some  kind  of  a fitness  test  to 
show  that  they’re  not  an  ex-con,  that  they  are  not  men- 
tally ill,  that  they  have  some  basic  understanding  I 
mean,  we  license  people  who  drive  automobiles,  and  yet 
we  don't  License  people  who  buy  guns.  To  me,  people 
who  own  guns  should  have  to  go  through  some  kind  of 
screening  process  that  would  indicate  that  society  says 
they  are  relatively  safe  to  own  a gun. 

A lean  machine 

LEN:  Among  the  largest  U.S.  cities,  San  Diego  has  one 
of  the  lowest  ratios  of  officers  to  population,  at  1.62  per 
1,000.  What’s  the  reason  behind  this? 

BURGREEN:  San  Diego  has  always  been  a fiscally  con- 
servative city.  Our  background  in  terms  of  mayors  and  * 
city  managers,  as  far  back  as  I can  remember,  has  been 
people  who  have  been  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
we're  going  to  hold  taxes  down  and  run  a lean,  mean 
kind  of  government.  It's  not  just  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. If  you  check  with  the  Fire  Department  or  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  and  you  add  up  the 
total  cost  of  government  services  in  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  you’ll  find  that  we  not  only  have  fewer  officers, 
we  have  fewer  government  employees.  We  try  to  run  an 
efficient  department  and  not  to  do  superfluous  or  mean- 
ingless kinds  of  duties.  We  try  to  hire  people  who  are 
very  highly  motivated  and  then  train  them  well  so  they 
can  be  as  effective  as  possible.  We  don’t  have  people 
driving  the  Police  Chief  around,  we  don't  have  people 
guarding  potholes  in  the  street,  and  we  don't  have  police 
officers  running  elevators.  We  use  police  officers  almost 
exclusively  for  enforcement  kinds  of  duties. 

For  a long  time  San  Diego  had  one  of  the  lowest  crime 
rates  of  major  cities  in  the  country  — primarily  because 
of  the  makeup  of  our  city.  There’s  a lot  of  military  peo- 
ple, a lot  of  retired  people,  and  it  was  a conservative,  law- 
abiding  city.  In  recent  years,  unfortunately,  we've  been 
getting  away  from  that.  We’ve  grown,  and  I understand 
we’re  now  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  country.  Our 
crime  problems  have  increased.  We  are  now  one  of  the 
safer  largest  cities  in  the  country,  but  we're  about  a 
third  of  the  way  up.  We  used  to  be  all  the  way  down  at 
the  bottom  — the  safest.  As  that  has  happened,  our 
ability  to  cope  with  increasing  problems  that  we  are  fac- 
ing has  been  tried.  Our  officers  are  running  themselves 
ragged  at  this  point.  We  do  need  more  officers.  If  we're 
going  to  keep  our  level  of  service  at  what  it’s  been,  we’re 
going  to  have  to  have  more  cops. 

LEN:  What  are  the  chances  of  getting  them? 

BURGREEN:  There's  a number  of  proposals  that  are 
before  our  City  Council  now  — literally  under  considera- 
tion as  we  talk  — for  adding  officers  to  the  force.  But  all 
of  them  involve  something  that’s  never  popular  in  this 
country,  or  in  this  state  or  city,  and  that’s  raising  some 
kind  of  revenue  sources,  which  translates  to  the  “T” 
word  — taxes.  People  don’t  like  that.  However,  our 
population  is  generally  saying  that  if  there's  one  thing 
they  would  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  more  for,  it 
would  be  for  more  police  coverage.  We  think  there’s  a 
possibility  it  could  happen. 

LEN:  Are  you  in  a position  to  do  some  politicking  for 
more  officers  — or  increased  taxes  to  pay  for  them? 

BURGREEN:  I speak  with  a lot  of  community  groups. 

I ' ve  been  chief  for  six  months,  and  I have  made  about  20 
appearances  at  community-based,  town  hall-type 
meetings  throughout  our  city.  I am  open  and  candid  in 
terms  of  how  many  officers  we  have  and  the  level  of  ser- 
vice we're  providing.  I 'm  also  candid  about  the  fact  that 


if  you  want  more  than  that,  you'll  have  to  pay  for  it. 
Ultimately  I think  the  people  may  be  called  upon  to 
decide  at  the  ballot  box  whether  or  not  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  more  police  officers.  It’s  my  job  to  make  sure 
that  the  public  is  informed  about  crime  and  police  ser- 
vice and  our  response,  and  about  what  we're  able  to  do 
and  what  we're  not.  Then  they  can  make  their  own  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  they’re  willing  to  pay  for  more. 

No  desk  jockeying 

LEN:  When  you  were  appointed  chief  last  September, 
you  said  you  would  not  be  glued  to  your  desk,  but  would 
prefer  to  spend  time  out  in  the  community.  Was  there 
something  that  prompted  you  to  take  that  tack  from 
day  one? 

BURGREEN:  I made  a decision  before  I even  got  the 
job,  in  terms  of  how  I would  operate  if  I did  get  it.  The 
fellow  who  is  my  assistant  chief  just  completed  his 
Ph.D.  degree,  and  his  doctoral  dissertation  revolved 
around  a survey  of  major-city  police  chiefs  and  their 
assistants.  He  was  able  to  devise  a survey  instrument 
by  which  he  asked  major-city  chiefs  “What  do  you  stand 
for?”  and  “What  do  you  think  is  important?”  Then  he 
measured  what  they  said  was  important  against  a 
survey  of  their  assistant  chiefs,  in  terms  of  what  the 
chief  actually  did.  What  he  found  was  that  chiefs  valued 
interacting  with  their  officers  and  employees,  interac- 
ting with  the  community  and  getting  community  input 


into  the  way  policing  was  done.  They  valued  represen- 
ting their  departments  well  before  the  media,  patting 
their  employees  on  the  back,  being  at  their  graduations 
and  other  important  moments  — but  what  they  actually 
did  was  sit  behind  their  desks  and  read  reports.  I decid- 
ed that  I wasn’t  going  to  do  that.  My  assistant  chief  sits 
behind  the  desk  and  reads  all  the  reports.  He  handles  all 
the  bureaucracy  under  my  direction.  I give  the  policy, 
set  the  direction,  and  I interact  with  the  community  and 
with  the  officers,  with  the  Mayor  and  Council,  with  the 
City  Manager’s  office.  He  runs  the  bureaucracy  and  I 
am  freed  from  my  desk.  I spend  no  more  than  20  to  30 
percent  of  my  time  behind  my  desk.  And  it’s  working,  at 
least  from  my  perspective.  I think  it's  helping  our  posi- 
tion in  the  community,  because  the  community  views 
me  as  someone  who  actually  is  concerned  about  policing 
problems  in  their  community  — and  I do  care. 

LEN:  What  about  interacting  with  the  officers? 

BURGREEN:  I’ve  been  on  11  ride-alongs  with  police  of- 
ficers in  six  months,  in  every  part  of  San  Diego.  I 've  also 
worked  with  our  Vice  Squad,  I’ve  worked  on  the  street 
with  narcotics  officers,  I’ve  worked  with  three  of  our 
non-swom  units.  I answered  the  phones  in  our  Com- 
munications Division,  I worked  at  processing  records  in 
our  Records  Division,  and  I worked  in  our  police  garage. 
I intend  to  do  every  single  unit  in  our  department,  and 
then  when  I'm  done,  I’ll  start  all  over  again. 

LEN:  How  do  the  officers  and  civilian  personnel  re 
spond  to  this? 

BURGREEN:  They’re  a little  nervous  when  I first 
crawl  in  the  car  with  the  police  officers,  but  they  really 
enjoy  it.  They  really  appreciate  it,  and  once  they  get 
themselves  composed  it  gives  them  a unique  opportuni- 
ty to  tell  the  man  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  streets, 
how  they  feel  about  their  jobs,  their  equipment,  the  way 
we  treat  them.  Cops  can  be  very  candid  once  they  get 
over  their  nervousness  — and  that  takes  about  20 
minutes. 

LEN:  It  would  seem  that  officers  in  most  major-dty 
departments  rarely,  if  ever,  see  their  chief  up  close. . . 

BURGREEN:  I’ve  thought  about  this  for  years,  and  it 
was  a decision  on  my  part  in  terms  of  how  I was  going  to 
spend  my  time  and  what  I was  going  to  do.  I had  to  trust 


my  subordinates  to  do  the  bureaucratic  work,  and  I do. 
No  one  can  be  the  chief  to  the  officers  on  the  beat  and  to 
the  community  except  the  chief.  I can't  send  someone  to 
represent  me,  because  they're  not  the  chief.  When  the 
chief  walks  in,  whether  it's  me  or  somebody  else,  that 
becomes  a very  important  moment  to  so  many  people. 

I ve  seen  this,  and  I really  like  the  reaction  I get  from  the 
officers,  the  employees  and  the  citizens.  I'm  going  to 
keep  doing  it. 

LEN:  Is  there  a procedure  you  follow  in  all  cases  before 
you  make  an  appearance  with  one  of  your  units? 

BURGREEN:  When  I go  to  a different  unit,  I meet  with 
the  commanding  officer  and  we  go  out  to  lunch.  We 
spend  about  two  hours  talking  about  their  unit  — what 
the  problems  are,  what’s  going  on.  They  know  full  well 
why  I'm  there.  I'm  there  to  get  a personal  feel  for  how 
my  officers  are  performing  and  what  their  problems  are. 
I'm  not  there  to  try  to  take  their  authority  away  from 
them  as  a commanding  officer.  I'm  there  to  support 
them,  to  work  together  with  them  to  make  a better 
department.  So  far,  there  has  been  no  resentment  on  the 
part  of  my  commanding  officers.  But  I bring  them  in  at 
the  front  end.  Before  I get  into  a police  car,  I spend  a cou- 
ple hours  with  the  captain  of  that  unit,  and  1 know  from 
the  captain's  perspective  as  much  as  I can  about  what’s 
going  on  in  that  part;cular  district.  It’s  a lot  of  fun.  too. 

I'll  tell  you  a funny  story.  I went  to  a lineup,  and  they 
put  me  with  a senior  officer  who  I'd  known.  We  rode 


along  for  a while,  and  we  went  on  a burglar  alarm  call. 
Another  officer  covered  us  — a rookie.  We  covered  the 
same  call,  and  it  checked  out  OK.  We  went  back  to  our 
cars,  and  I just  walked  to  the  rookie's  car  and  said,  “I'm 
riding  with  you  now.”  I thought  that  poor  guy  was  go- 
ing to  die.  But  the  funniest  thing  that's  happened  to  me 
in  any  of  the  ride-alongs  was  when  we  covered  a call  to 
check  on  the  welfare  of  an  elderly  person.  The  daughter 
had  been  calling  and  nobody  answered  the  phone,  so  we 
went  to  this  condominium  complex  and  started  check- 
ing. We  found  a slightly  cracked-open  bathroom  win- 
dow. We  pried  the  screen  off  and  hiked  up  the  window.  It 
was  a very  small  opening,  and  the  other  officer  had  all 
his  gear  on,  and  I 'm  a pretty  good-sized  guy,  so  we  were 
trying  to  decide  who’s  going  to  go  in.  But  before  we  went 
in,  we  said,  "Let's  make  one  more  pass  and  see  if  the 
neighbors  have  seen  anything.”  As  I walked  by  and 
glanced  at  the  address,  I said,  "Check  the  address  one 
more  time.  "He  checked  the  address,  and  we  had  gone  to 
the  wrong  house.  The  chief  of  police  was  about  to 
burglarize  the  wrong  house  [laughsfl  I didn't  mention  it 
to  anyone.  The  other  guy  was  a rookie  officer,  and  he  had 
to  think  he  was  going  to  get  fired  on  the  spot.  He  didn’t. 

Philosophical  dilemmas 

LEN:  You  mentioned  the  Vice  Squad  a moment  ago. 
Some  time  before  you  became  chief,  there  was  some  un- 
favorable news  coverage  of  that  unit  in  terms  of  officers 
going  too  far  in  vice  investigations  — disrobing,  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  fondled,  etc.  How  much  truth  was 
there  to  those  reports? 

BURGREEN:  First  of  all,  everything  that  they  had  to 
do  had  been  approved  by  the  District  Attorney  in  terms 
of  being  absolutely  legal.  When  you  catch  a prostitute 
working  in  a massage  parlor,  you  can’t  go  in  in  full  police 
uniform  and  expect  to  get  anything  done.  You  have  to 
play  the  game,  and  the  question  is  how  far  do  you  go? 
The  officers  are  directed  not  to  go  too  far,  but  you  have 
to  have  some  overt  act  occur  before  there’s  a violation  of 
the  law.  Now,  the  question  is,  are  you  just  going  to  ig- 
nore it  and  let  it  go  on  or  are  you  going  to  try  to  work  it 
and  arrest  these  people  and  move  houses  of  prostitution 
out  of  the  community?  We  are  doing  what  is  allowed  by 
law,  and  we  are  making  every  one  of  those  cases.  It 
comes  down  to  a philosophical  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  people  think  it’s  appropriate  that  police  officers 
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disrobe  and  act  as  any  other  client  would.  We  have  not 
given  any  direction  to  change  those  policies,  because  we 
are  doing  what’s  legal  and  doing  what  it  takes  under  the 
law  to  bust  what  amounts  to  houses  of  prostitution. 

LEN:  A similar  philosophical  dilemma  arises  in  buy- 
and-bust  operations  against  drug  dealers,  when  an 
undercover  officer  is  asked  or  told  to  try  the  merchan- 
dise before  the  buy  takes  place.  In  one  such  case  in  New 
York,  it  is  believed  that  an  officer  was  killed  as  a direct 
result  of  having  refused  to  take  drugs  during  a buy-and- 
bust.  Knowing  how  police  agencies  stand  on  drug  use 
these  days,  how  could  this  officer,  or  others  in  his 
predicament,  respond?  Did  he  do  the  right  thing  in 
refusing  to  consume  the  drugs? 

BURGREEN:  It’s  a little  difficult  to  comment  on 
another  person’s  case.  Our  directions  to  our  officers  are 
very  strict:  You  don’t  use  drugs.  We  do  teach  our  of- 
ficers how  to  feign  using  drugs  on  occasion,  if  absolutely 
necessary.  But  what  we  try  to  do  is  never  to  allow  them 
to  get  into  that  situation  in  the  first  place.  You  can  have 
some  influence  over  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
meet  these  people,  and  what  you  have  to  do  when  you  do 
meet  them.  So  we’re  very,  very  careful,  and  we  monitor 
our  people  very  closely.  When  we  have  people  working 
undercover  and  they  are  in  circumstances  where  they’re 
working  like  this,  we  test  them  every  day  for  drugs.  If 
they  ever  came  up  dirty,  they  would  be  gone. 

LEN:  At  the  time  of  your  appointment,  you  spoke  of 
depoliticizing  the  department  — the  inference  from 
which,  of  course,  is  that  the  department  had  been  in- 
fected by  politics.  If  that’s  indeed  the  case,  what  are  you 
doing  to  depoliticize  the  agency?  Or  if  not,  what  did  you 
have  in  mind? 

BURGREEN:  I really  can’t  talk  about  that  without 
talking  about  our  last  chief  (Bill  Kolender],  who  was 
more  than  just  a chief.  He  was  chief  here  for  13  years, 
and  was  a very  popular  community  figure.  He  was  in- 
volved in  a number  of  activities  and  he  had  made 
statements  endorsing  political  candidates  in  the  past, 
and  had  taken  positions  on  political  issues.  I watched 
what  happened  as  a result  of  that  and  I decided  that  I 
was  not  going  to  do  that.  The  only  positions  1 will  take 
are  those  that  have  been  taken  as  an  official  position  by 
the  City.  For  example,  the  City  Council  had  taken  a posi- 
tion in  support  of  the  assault  rifle  ban  in  Sacramento.  1 
met  with  the  Council  and  I volunteered  that  if  they 
wanted  me  to  go  to  Sacramento  I would.  I do  not  see  that 
as  political;  I see  that  as  supporting  the  city's  position 
on  an  issue.  But  for  instance,  we  had  two  police  review 
board  matters  on  the  ballot  last  November.  One  would 
provide  a police  review  board  appointed  by  the  City 
Manager  that  would  review  what  we  do,  and  another  one 
would  be  an  independent  body  with  investigative 
powers  and  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Council.  I have 
very  strong  feelings  about  these  issues,  but  I took  no 
position  publicly.  I refused  to  make  any  public  comment 
about  it,  and  I was  not  quoted  as  saying  anything  ex- 
cept that  whatever  the  people  of  the  city  decided,  I 
would  do  my  best  to  carry  out.  That’s  a perfect  example 
of  me  depoliticizing  this  office. 

LEN:  How  did  the  voters  finally  decide? 

BURGREEN:  Both  measures  received  over  50  percent. 
The  one  where  the  City  Manager  would  appoint  a board 
with  no  independent  powers  received  the  most  "yes” 
votes,  and  the  City  Attorney  has  opined  that  that  one  is 
in  effect  and  the  other  one  lost.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  filed  suit  to  try  to  make  both  of 
them  law.  We  are  awaiting  a court  date  on  that.  I expect 
it  will  be  fairly  soon,  perhaps  in  the  next  month  or  so. 

LEN:  Did  you  get  a sense  of  which  way  your  rank  and 
file  was  leaning  on  this  issue? 

BURGREEN:  It’s  safe  to  say  that  the  Police  Officers' 
Association  took  a very  strong  stance  against  the  in- 
dependent board.  They  did  support  the  City  Manager’s 
version,  which  was  very  similar  to  the  board  we  already 
had  in  effect.  We  had  one  in  effect  that  was  jointly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  City  Manager.  All 
this  did  was  take  the  same  board  and  have  it  in- 
dependently appointed  by  the  City  Manager,  with  the 
Chief  of  Police  not  involved. 


Hue  and  cry 

LEN:  Very  often,  it  seems,  a call  for  a police  review 
board  arises  in  the  wake  of  incidents  of  excessive  use  of 
force  or  police  misconduct.  Was  there  anything  in  par- 
ticular that  prompted  not  one  but  two  boards  to  appear 
on  a referendum  ballot? 

BURGREEN:  I think  there  are  two  that  occurred  over 
the  past  several  years  — the  Sagon  Penn  incident  that's 
been  widely  played  in  our  press  for  years,  and  also  the 
Tommy  DuBose  incident.  The  Sagon  Penn  incident  oc- 
curred four  years  ago.  Two  officers  stopped  a pickup  be- 
ing driven  by  Sagon  Penn,  a young  black  male  in 
southeast  San  Diego.  There  were  several  other  young 
black  men  in  the  back  of  the  truck.  The  officers 
suspected  they  were  gang  members  and  had  been  in- 
volved in  gang  activity.  The  officers  asked  for  identifica- 
tion, a quarrel  between  one  of  the  officers  and  Sagon 
Penn  developed,  resulting  in  a fight.  Sagon  Penn  is  a 
black-belt  in  karate,  and  was  holding  his  own  with  two 
officers.  They  finally  got  him  down,  and  there  were 
various  accounts  of  what  was  happening  then.  Many 
people  charged  that  the  officers  were  using  excessive 
force.  Mr.  Penn  wrestled  a gun  away  from  one  of  the  of- 
ficers, shot  one  of  the  officers,  killing  him,  then  shot  and 
severely  wounded  the  other  officer.  Then  he  walked  to 
the  police  car  and  shot  a civilian  ride-along  person 
through  the  window  of  the  car.  He  was  acquitted  of  all 
charges.  The  jury  viewed  his  reaction  as  self-defense 
against  officers  using  excessive  force.  That  brought  a 
great  amount  of  criticism  on  the  Police  Department,  and 


obviously  has  caused  more  than  its  share  of  internal  con- 
cerns about  the  appropriateness  of  that  particular  ver- 
dict. However,  it  is  a verdict  that  the  Police  Department 
has  come  to  live  with,  and  I think  over  the  long  haul  I 
think  the  Police  Department  and  the  minority  com- 
munity may  end  up  being  more  in  tune.  But  certainly  it 
caused  us  a great  deal  of  grief  for  about  three  years. 

LEN:  Some  would  argue  that,  much  like  the  acquittal  of 
Larry  Davis  last  December  for  shooting  aod  wounding 
six  New  York  police  officers,  such  verdicts  as  these 
speak  to  larger  problems  in  terms  of  police/minority 
relations.  Might  that  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  this 
incident  and  the  ensuing  acquittal  took  place? 

BURGREEN:  I don’t  think  our  communication  was  as 
good  then  as  it  is  now.  That  incident  sparked  a lot  of 
things  that  have  happened  for  the  better.  Maybe  the  in- 
cident itself  was  viewed  as  very  negative,  and  still  is  by 
a lot  of  people  — including  most  police  officers  — but  it 
did  result  in  a training  program  that  our  department 
developed.  We  put  on  a 40-hour  training  program  on 
human  relations  and  sensitivity  to  various  cultures  — 
that’s  40  hours  for  everybody  from  the  Chief  of  Police  to 
the  newest  recruit,  including  all  of  our  reserves  and  all  of 
our  civilian  employees.  It's  probably  one  of  the  best 
training  programs  of  its  type  that  I have  ever  been  ex- 
posed to.  It  was  a difficult  pill  to  swallow  at  the  time,  but 
I think  we  have  learned  that  things  don't  always  work 
out  the  way  everybody  thinks  they  should. 

LEN:  Since  the  implementation  of  that  program,  have 
you  noticed  a decline  in  the  number  of  incidents  in  which 
excessive  use  of  force  is  alleged? 

BURGREEN:  They  have  declined,  and  complaints  of 
discourtesy  have  dropped  40  percent.  So  there's  no 
question  that  the  program  was  not  only  timely  but  also 
appropriate.  It’s  an  excellent  program,  and  when  I went 
through  it.  I thought.  "Gee,  I could  have  used  that  when 
I was  a cop  on  the  beat.  That  would  have  helped  me  keep 
out  of  trouble.” 

LEN:  Was  it  designed  specifically  for  your  department? 

BURGREEN:  Yes.  We  used  community  input,  we  used 
a lot  of  professional  input,  we  brought  trainers  in  from 
throughout  the  country.  We  brought  a fellow  in  from  the 
Midwest  who  teaches  a class  called  Verbal  Judo.  He's 


one  of  the  best  instructors  of  his  type  that  I ve  ever  seen. 
We  used  a whole  bunch  of  very  professional  instructors, 
and  it  was  a terribly  meaningful  training  experience 
that  I think  will  have  a lasting  effect  on  the  way  our  peo- 
ple interact  with  the  community  that  they  serve.  In  fact, 
a lot  of  police  departments  who  heard  about  it  came  and 
monitored  it,  and  I think  a number  of  them  are  trying  to 
develop  a similar  program. 

The  homework  squad 

LEN:  You've  been  described  as  an  avid  supporter  of 
problem-oriented  and  comm  unity -oriented  policing.  . . 

BURGREEN:  That  dates  back  to  1973,  when  we  ap- 
plied for  a grant  from  the  Police  Foundation  for 
something  called  the  Community  Profile  Development 
Project.  The  grant  officer  was  a lieutenant  named  Norm 
Stamper,  who  is  now  my  assistant  chief.  I was  very  ac- 
tive in  following  that  grant,  and  what  it  did  was  take 
beat  officers  and  have  them  do  their  jobs  a little  dif- 
ferently — have  them  become  students  of  their  com- 
munity rather  than  just  climb  in  a car  and  go  police 
every  day.  They  were  to  study  the  ethnicity,  the 
demographics  of  the  community,  the  crime  problems, 
the  social  service  and  referral  agencies  available,  the 
community  leaders,  community  organizations,  and  to 
literally  know  everything  that  was  on  that  beat,  and 
then  to  attempt  to  interact  with  the  community  and 
community  leaders  to  impact  neighborhood  problems. 
It  was  a small  grant  — I think  we  had  about  a dozen  of- 


ficers involved  — but  from  my  perspective  I think  it  was 
very  successful.  A year  later  we  attempted  to  imple- 
ment it  department-wide,  calling  it  Community- 
Oriented  Policing.  We  restructured  our  department, 
and  I was  heavily  involved  in  that,  as  was  Norm 
Stamper,  as  was  Mike  Rice,  who  is  now  deputy  chief.  It 
was  met  with  some  success,  although  we  had  some  prob- 
lems, which  primarily  revolved  around  the  inability  or 
the  lack  of  desire  of  a lot  of  officers  to  become  students. 
In  a focused,  grant-type  environment,  we  were  able  to 
generally  gain  the  compliance  and  support  of  officers  to 
become  that  really  tough  student  of  the  beat,  and  do  the 
homework  required.  But  department-wide,  we  found 
there  were  some  officers  who  enjoyed  it  and  some  who 
thought  that  they  quit  doing  homework  when  they  left 
high  school.  Through  the  years  we  have  been  restructur- 
ing that  program,  and  now  we  are  literally  doing  the 
work  for  them  in  providing  them  with  the  material  so 
that  they  don't  have  to  go  out  and  develop  it.  We  re  also 
using  videotapes  to  introduce  the  officers  to  their  areas. 
We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  reorganization  of  that 
project.  We  have  also  decentralized;  when  we  started 
this  project  we  were  centralized.  We  had  three  stations; 
now  we  have  seven.  We  are  able  to  interact  better  with 
the  community,  because  we  are  oftentimes  located  in 
the  community.  Our  officers,  by  being  located  in  the 
community,  feel  much  more  a part  of  it  rather  than  apart 
from  the  community,  as  they  did  before.  I think  that  ‘ ‘ in- 
vading army"  kind  of  feeling  has  gone  away.  Now  in 
every  part  of  San  Diego  the  people  view  the  police  as 
their  police. 

LEN:  So  your  department  now  has  a special  "homework 
unit"  or  community  research  squad  to  develop  the  pro- 
files for  the  officers? 

BURGREEN:  We  have  a staff  of  officers  and  analysts 
who  work  in  our  Operations  Support  Unit.  Instead  of 
everybody  doing  a little,  we  decided  that  we’re  going  to 
take  some  people  who  are  real  good  at  this,  and  who 
understand  what  we  re  trying  to  do,  and  that's  going  to 
be  their  job.  They’re  going  to  do  it  for  everyone.  Then 
we’re  going  to  have  a training  program  where  people  are 
taught  how  to  use  this  material. 

LEN:  Do  the  members  of  this  unit  go  out  into  the 
various  communities  and  develop  these  profiles  up  close 
and  personal,  or  is  it  done  more  from  a distance? 

Continued  on  Page  14 


“ Our  directions  to  our  officers  are  very  strict:  You  don’t 
use  drugs.  When  we  have  people  working  undercover,  we 
test  them  every  day.  If  they’re  dirty,  they’re  gone.” 
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Go  West,  young  man: 


LA  seen  supplanting  Miami  as  drug  capital 


Continued  from  Page  1 
drugs  in  Los  Angeles  by  Customs 
officials  are  "up  80  percent  over 
last  year."  In  1988,  Customs 
figures  show.  19,799  pounds  of 
cocaine  were  seized,  up  973  per- 
cent from  the  1,845  pounds  seized 
in  1986.  More  than  $39  million  in 
drug-related  cash  was  seized  dur- 
ing the  1988  fiscal  year  — four 
times  the  amount  seized  in  1987. 

Seizures  of  heroin  originating 
from  Asia  have  jumped 
dramatically  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  as  well,  Walls  said.  In  1987, 
only  IVt  pounds  of  the  drug  were 
seized.  Last  year,  a whopping  96 
pounds  of  the  drug  were  con- 
fiscated, Walls  said. 

Money  Changers  & Street  Gangs 
Ralph  Lochridge,  a spokesman 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration's Los  Angeles  field 
office,  said  the  city  is  "emerging 
as  a major  center  for  the  importa- 
tion and  transshipment  of  illegal 
drugs,  as  well  as  the  money 
laundering  and  drug  financial 
center  for  the  U.S."  He  said  the 
city  is  now  serving  as  "the  home 
base  to  a number  of  major  inter- 
national narcotics  traffickers  and 

The  bombed  squad: 


Continued  from  Page  7 
whelming  number  of  "protective 
custody”  cases  that  consume  40 
percent  of  Gallup's  law  enforce- 
ment budget.  Gallup  has  a 
population  of  only  18,000  people, 
yet  police  report  that  in  1988, 
26,222  people  spent  the  night  in 
the  town's  drunk  tank.  In  1987 
the  drunk  tank  provided  over- 
night accommodations  for  31,253 
alcohol-impaired  people.  On  an 
average  day,  the  Tribune 
reported,  about  80  drunken  peo- 
ple are  picked  up  the  town’s  "P.C. 
(Protective  Custody]  Wagon" 
with  another  400  people  checking 
into  the  tank  on  weekends. 

Officers  taking  part  in  Project 
Wasted  started  each  workday 
with  a dose  of  whiskey,  after 
which  blood  tests  were  performed 
to  determine  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  their  blood.  For  the 
sting  operation,  twice  the  blood- 
alcohol  level  required  for  a 
drunken  driving  conviction  was 
deemed  optimal. 

The  soused  officers  would  then 
visit  every  one  of  the  city’s  bars 
and  liquor  outlets  and  attempt  to 
buy  more  alcohol.  During  each 
sting,  a sober  colleague  would 
enter  the  premises  first,  posing  as 
a customer,  while  other  police 
drove  up  and  deposited  the 
"drunk"  at  the  door  of  the  liquor 
establishment.  A video  crew 
would  tape  the  results.  At  least  1 2 
establishments  sold  more  liquor 
to  the  officers,  in  violation  of  state 
law.  The  clerks  who  sold  the  li- 
quor could  be  fined  $500  and 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail. 

Undersheriff  Bob  Bass  told  of 
one  case  where  an  intoxicated 
undercover  officer  tried  to  buy  a 
quart  of  beer.  The  female  clerk 


money  launderers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  also  violent,  crack- 
dealing street  gangs  on  the 
other.” 

Statistics  show  that  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  cocaine  being 
shipped  into  the  United  States  is 
destined  for  Los  Angeles  for 
distribution,  Lochridge  said.  At 
least  90,000  people  were  arrested 
by  Los  Angeles  drug  agents  last 
year  which,  said  Lochridge,  "is 
the  highest  (figure]  ever  for  this 
city.” 

At  least  25  percent  of  all  the  co- 
caine seized  in  the  United  States 
is  confiscated  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
last  year  Federal,  state  and  local 
narcotics  agents  seized  more  than 
$200  million  in  cash  and  property 
belonging  to  drug  traffickers.  In 
one  case  alone,  Lochridge  said, 
agents  seized  more  than  $80 
million  from  a locally  based 
money-laundering  operation. 

Lochridge  called  the  city's 
estimated  70,000  street-gang 
members  "the  nation’s  leading 
source  of  crack-cocaine  distribu- 
tion.” The  gang  network  has  been 
fanning  out  from  Los  Angeles, 
with  its  members  and  associates 
identified  or  arrested  in  46  major 


was  more  than  accommodating. 

"It  turned  my  stomach."  Bass 
said.  "The  lady  says.  ‘You  got 
enough  to  buy  a six-pack  of  tall 
cans.  You  don’t  need  a quart.’  " 

Mecca  for  Drinkers 
The  problem  also  turned  the 
stomach  of  Mayor  Ed  Munoz, 
who  ordered  the  sting  operation. 
Officials  say  the  town’s  location 

— surrounded  by  America’s 
largest  Indian  reservation,  the 
210,000-resident  Navajo  Nation 

— makes  it  a magnet  for  those 
seeking  to  quench  their  thirsts. 
Past  surveys  show  that  about  80 
percent  of  those  taken  to  the 
drunk  tank  are  Navajos.  Even  so, 
the  arrests  of  4,000  non-Indians 
in  Gallup  for  drunkenness  — one- 


U.S.  cities. 

"That  figure  climbs  every 
month,"  Lochridge  added. 

Recent  drug  seizures  along  the 
long,  porous  border  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  have  of- 
ficials believing  that  Colombian 
cocaine  traffickers  are  shifting 
their  routes  away  from  Florida, 
where  interdiction  efforts  have  in- 
creased. 

"When  you  push  down  in  one 
area,  they  pop  up  in  another," 
Lochridge  said. 

In  the  last  six  months.  Mexican 
authorities  have  seized  10  tons  of 
Colombian  cocaine,  with  4.8  tons 
grabbed  in  one  operation  alone,  he 
added. 

Boom  Times  for  the  Fed 
The  burgeoning  surplus  in  cash 
held  by  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  — from 
$165  million  in  1985  to  nearly  $4 
billion  this  year  — is  seen  as 
another  indicator  of  Los  Angeles' 
role  as  a major  cocaine  distribu- 
tion point.  While  Lochridge  said 
it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that 
much  of  the  surplus  consists  of 
drug  money,  he  pointed  out  that 
Miami’s  cash  surplus  shrank  dur- 


tenth  of  McKinley  County's 
population  — is  said  to  indicate 
serious  alcohol  problems  among 
local  residents. 

Liquor  outlets  and  taverns  were 
barred  from  selling  to  Indians  un- 
til 1953.  The  reservation  remains 
dry  to  this  day,  perhaps  explain- 
ing part  of  Gallup's  attraction  to 
Native  American  imbibers,  who 
simply  drive  to  Gallup  from  their 
homes  on  the  reservation  to 
drink.  Officials  say  this  is 
reflected  in  statistics  compiled  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Alcohol 
Abuse,  which  put  alcohol-related 
deaths  in  the  county,  including 
drunken  driving,  at  58  per 
100,000  per  year.  That’s  nearly  20 
times  higher  than  the  national 
average  of  3.1  per  100,000. 


ing  the  same  period. 

"And  we  contend  that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  cash  surplus  is  at- 
tributable to  the  cash  flow  that 
generated  from  the  underground 
drug  empire,"  said  Lochridge. 

DEA  efforts  against  the  co- 
caine distributors  are  hampered 
by  a lack  of  manpower,  Lochridge 
said.  He  said  83  agents  working 
out  of  Los  Angeles  are  responsi- 
ble for  a good  chunk  of  central 
California.  They  also  work  with 
an  additional  105  agents  who 
serve  Nevada,  Hawaii  and  Guam 
as  well.  By  comparison,  310  DEA 
agents  work  in  New  York  and  370 
are  assigned  to  Miami. 

DEA  agents  need  more 
resources,  Lochridge  said,  which 


Continued  from  Page  3 

venerable  symbol  of  childhood 
security  — are  everywhere, 
thanks  to  generous  donations  of 
the  toys  by  the  department’s  of- 
ficers and  staff.  Most  of  the  toys 
and  furniture  were  donated  by 
department  personnel,  and  $670 
was  kicked  into  the  project  by  the 
First  Union  Bank  of  Hollywood. 

Detectives  say  the  room  should 
help  them  establish  a bond  of 
trust  when  questioning  victims  of 
child  abuse.  Such  trust,  they  say, 
is  necessary  to  get  the  children  to 
respond  to  questions  properly 
and  thereby  help  police  gather 
enough  evidence  to  arrest  a 
suspect. 

‘‘It's  very  traumatic  for  a child. 
You  want  to  develop  rapport," 
said  Det.  Curt  Navarro  in  a Miami 
Herald  interview.  "You  can’t  gain 
their  confidence  if  they’re 
scared." 


they  have  yet  to  receive.  And 
stopping  cocaine  distribution  is 
just  one  problem  DEA  agents 
have  to  contend  with.  Los 
Angeles  is  a "transit  point"  for 
Asian  heroin  and  is  also  a primary 
source  of  the  dangerous  tran- 
quilizer PCP.  Illegal  metham- 
phetamine  labs  are  turning  up 
with  such  alarming  frequency 
that  Lochridge  said  DEA  agents 
could  "take  out  a meth  lab  every 
day,  five  days  a week.” 

"I  think  this  is  a major  battle- 
field right  here  and  we’ve  got  to 
hold  our  ground  and  keep  them 
from  getting  too  strong  in  this 
area,"  Lochridge  said.  "The  prob- 
lem is  increasing  and  it  doesn't 
show  any  signs  of  slowing  down 
at  all." 


Jeanne  Miley,  who  heads  a Fort 
Lauderdale-based  organization 
called  Kids  in  Distress,  which 
aids  victims  of  child  abuse,  said 
nonthreatening  environments 
may  lessen  the  trauma  young- 
sters feel  when  they  are  ques- 
tioned by  police. 

"Even  if  it  is  concluded  that  the 
child  has  not  been  victimized, 
nonetheless  to  be  interviewed  by 
a law  enforcement  officer  can  be 
overwhelming,  even  to  adults," 
Miley  said. 

"Hopefully,  (children]  will  be 
more  comfortable  in  responding 
to  questions  and  they  will  feel 
more  safe,”  she  added. 

For  parents,  learning  that  their 
child  is  a victim  of  child  abuse  can 
be  a devastating  experience  as 
well,  so  they  too  will  have  access 
to  the  room  and  the  privacy  it  will 
allow,  Navarro  said. 


Philadelphia  residents  seek 
slice  of  asset-seizure  pie 
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money  for  police  and  nonprofit 
community  groups  that  "are  ac- 
tively confronting  the  drug  prob- 
lem." The  bill,  which  covers  only 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
would  allot  the  other  60  percent  to 
district  attorneys’  offices. 

But  Acosta  is  hearing  out  the 
neighborhood  groups  who  want 
the  bill  to  provide  for  com- 
munities throughout  the  state 
and  to  require  that  the  money  be 
split  equally  between  neighbor- 
hood groups  and  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Acosta  is  being  realistic  about 
the  bill's  chances  and  foresees 
"fights  from  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  D.A.’s  office"  over 
who  is  entitled  to  the  money. 


Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Richard  De  Lise 
told  the  Inquirer  that  the  depart- 
ment doesn’t  have  enough  money 
to  deal  with  the  drug  problem. 
And  District  Attorney  Ronald  D. 
Castille  said  money  from  the  drug 
forfeiture  fund  is  already  being 
used  to  help  the  community.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  D.A.’s  office 
provided  the  North  wood  group 
with  $1,000  last  year  to  print  Hot 
Spot  cards  and  advertising 
posters. 

"Our  most  pressing  need  right 
now,  with  limited  resources,  is  foi 
law  enforcement.  When  we  fund 
more  investigators  to  make  good 
cases,  that  is  helping  the  com- 
munity,” Castille  said. 
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Cops  fight  town’s  drunken  image 
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Jobs 


Police  Major.  The  Key  West.  Fla., 
Police  Department  is  seeking  to 
fill  a management  position  which 
directs  police  officers  in  patrol,  in- 
vestigative and  administrative 
activities,  performs  specialized 
and  technical  police  functions, 
and  assists  the  chief  in  all  phases 
of  fiscal  and  administrative  work. 

The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a proven  record  of  success  in 
law  enforcement,  with  a strong 
emphasis  on  development  of 
supervisory,  management  and 
administrative  skills.  A 
bachelor's  degree  in  law  enforce- 
ment or  a related  field,  or  in 
business  or  public  administra- 
tion, is  desired.  Candidate  must 
have  or  be  able  to  meet  eligibility 
requirements  for  Florida  state 
certification.  Starting  salary 
range  is  $44,600  to  $49,500  plus 
benefits,  allowances  and  incen- 
tives. 

To  apply,  submit  comprehen- 
sive resume  along  with  pertinent 
support  documents  to:  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
1409,  Key  West.  FL  33041. 
Deadline  is  May  29,  1989. 


Chief  of  Police.  Woodridge,  111., 
population  26,000,  is  seeking  a 
qualified  individual  to  head  the 
police  department  in  a pro- 
gressive, rapidly  growing  com- 
munity. The  department  consists 
of  54  personnel  (39  sworn),  and 
has  a budget  of  $2.5  million. 

Requirements  include:  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  criminal 
justice,  public  administration,  or 
a related  field  (master's 
preferred):  a minimum  of  eight 
years  of  progressively  responsi- 
ble experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment, with  at  least  five  years  at 
the  supervisory  or  command 
level. 

Salary  range  is  $40,165.80  to 
$58,240.  To  apply,  send  resume, 
along  with  five  references,  to 
Kathleen  Rush,  1900  West  7th 
Street,  Woodridge,  IL  60517. 
Deadline  is  May  31,  1989. 


Special  Agent.  The  Wyoming 
Division  of  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion will  be  accepting  applications 
during  the  next  several  months 
for  employment  in  the  position  of 
special  agent. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens,  from  21  to  35  years  of 
age,  with  excellent  health  and 
background,  a valid  driver's 
license,  two  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment experience,  and  POST- 
certified.  Candidates  with  a four- 
year  college  degree  preferred.  Of- 
ficers interested  in  an  investiga- 
tive career  in  drugs,  white-collar 
crime,  homicide  and  gambling  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Salary 
range  is  $23,274  to  $37,272,  plus 
overtime. 

To  obtain  further  information, 
write  or  call:  Deputy  Director 
Tom  Pagel,  Wyoming  Division  of 
Criminal  Investigation,  316  W. 
22nd  Street,  Cheyenne,  WY 
82002.  (307)777-7181. 


Public  Safety  Director.  The  city 
of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  seeking 
an  executive  to  administer  and 
develop  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments  for  a city  of  14,351 
residents.  The  departments 
employ  15  full-time  police  of- 
ficers, 10  full-time  firefighters, 
two  civilians  and  two  paraprofes- 
sionals,  and  have  a combined 
budget  of  $1.3  million. 

The  successful  applicant  must 
have  at  least  seven  years'  profes- 
sional police  and  fire  experience. 
A bachelor's  degree  with  addi- 
tional professional  training  or 
education  is  preferred.  The  final 
candidate  will  participate  in  a 
written  and  oral  assessment 
center.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

Submit  resumes  before  June  30 
to:  Bartell  and  Bartell  Ltd.,  Big 
Rapids  Public  Safety  Director, 
P.O.  Box  609,  Lemont,  PA  16851. 


Management  Services  Bureau  Director 
Police  Department 
City  of  Arlington,  Texas 
Population  250,000 
Salary:  $45,765  - $68,647 

The  Management  Services  Bureau  Director  will  be  responsible  for  the 
coordination  and  management  of  the  Police  Department’s  Management 
Services  Bureau  to  include  developing  a comprehensive  approach  to  the 
planning,  development  and  evaluation  for  all  law  enforcement  programs 
and  activities. 

Candidates  should  have  a diverse  background  with  demonstrated  suc- 
cess in  the  planning,  development  and  evaluation  of  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  activities.  This  experience  should  include  management  ex- 
perience in  areas  such  as  budget  and  forecasting,  supervision  of  profes- 
sional staff,  and  familiarity  with  data  processing  systems  development 
and  applications.  Preferred  experience  will  have  been  obtained  in  a large 
police  or  other  public  agency,  enabling  the  candidate  to  have  developed  an 
understanding  of  working  with  elected  officials,  city  management  and 
police  department  employees. 

A Bachelor's  Degree  in  Public  Administration,  Business  Administration  or 
Criminal  Justice,  plus  a minimum  of  five  years  progressive  management 
experience,  is  required. 

Send  resume  along  with  salary  history  and  five  work-related  references 
no  later  than  May  1 9. 1 989,  to:  City  of  Arlington,  Personnel  Department, 
P.0.  Box  231,  Arlington,  TX  76004  0231. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre  pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9. 
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BURGREEN:  It  can  be  done  a combination  of  ways.  Certainly  they 
need  to  have  a perspective  of  the  streets,  because  part  of  any  beat  pro- 
file would  be  “what  is  it  really  like  on  the  streets?”  In  terms  of  the 
demographic  information  and  the  community  agencies  available,  a lot 
of  that  can  be  done  if  you  simply  know  where  to  look.  That's  the  thing: 
The  average  beat  cop  may  not  know  where  to  look.  Y ou  tell  them,  ‘ ‘Find 
out  what  the  demographics  are  on  your  beat.”  And  they  say,  “What? 
Where  am  I going  to  find  that?”  Officers  have  very  little  understan- 
ding of  things  like  the  economy  of  their  beat,  or  the  average  family  in- 
come, or  how  many  people  live  in  the  average  unit.  People  say,  “What's 
this  got  to  do  with  police  work?"  Well,  it’s  got  a lot  to  do  with  it.  People 
who  are  poor,  people  who  live  in  densely  crowded  housing,  are  much 
more  likely  to  engage  in  certain  kinds  of  conduct  than  other  people  are. 
People  who  live  in  upper-class  neighborhoods  are  much  more  concerned 
about  different  issues.  That  gives  you  a basis  from  which  to  start 
understanding  your  community  and  work  with  them. 

LEN:  Given  the  apparent  wealth  of  information  that  you’re  developing 
on  your  city,  do  you  find  many  other  agencies  banging  on  your  door  to 
get  all  this  information,  or  a sense  of  your  data-gathering  methods? 

BURGREEN:  We  really  haven’t  been  publicized  much  as  to  what 
we’re  doing.  There’s  a lot  of  people  doing  community-oriented  type 
policing.  I know  that  Lee  Brown  in  Houston  has  received  an  awful  lot  of 
credit  for  the  work  he’s  done  — of  course,  we  think  he  copied  a lot  of  our 
stuff  flaughsj.  But  for  whatever  reason,  San  Diego  — tucked  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  United  States,  and  a kind  of  stepsister  to  Los  Angeles, 
which  is  right  up  the  street  from  us  — doesn’t  get  the  recognition  that 
maybe  we  deserve  because  of  that.  My  wife  and  I were  on  a trip  recent- 
ly, and  we  were  sitting  next  to  some  people  from  the  Midwest  at  dinner. 
They  asked  us  where  we  were  from,  and  we  said,  "San  Diego.”  And 
they  said,  “Gee,  that's  3uch  a nice,  sleepy  little  town.”  My  wife  said, 
“Well,  it’s  now  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  country.”  And  he  said,  “Oh 
no,  my  dear,  you  mean  it’s  the  sixth  largest  city  in  California.”  Well, 
there  aren’t  many  cities  that  are  bigger  than  us.  Los  Angeles,  unfor- 
tunately, is  one  of  them,  and  they’re  right  up  the  street.  We’re  also 
right  across  the  border  from  a city  that,  were  it  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  country.  Tijuana  has  a million  and 
a half  people  in  it  — bigger  than  San  Diego. 

The  human  wave 

LEN:  Your  proximity  to  the  Mexican  border  must  result  in  the  Police 
Department  having  to  deal  with  a large  number  of  illegal  aliens.  What 
problems  are  tied  in  to  your  location  on  the  border? 

BURGREEN:  We  have  some  enormous  problems.  I met  yesterday 
with  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Tijuana,  to  work  on  a problem  regarding 
American  young  people  going  to  Mexico  for  the  weekend  — where  the 
drinking  age  is  18.  We’re  finding  that  our  18-year-olds  go  down  there 
and  get  sloshed  and  act  like  idiots.  The  Tijuana  people  are  getting  sick 
of  that.  Tijuana  is  the  point  of  entry  for  illegal  immigration  from  Mex- 
ico into  this  country.  The  Border  Patrol  in  San  Diego  annually  arrests  a 
half-million  people  who  enter  this  country  illegally.  How  many  get  in? 
Who  knows.  You  have  to  understand  that  our  border  is  not  secure.  Peo- 
ple think  of  the  border  as  being  a high  fence  that  people  can’t  get 
across.  A fence  is  not  even  present  in  many  areas  of  the  border.  Every 
night,  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  a human  wave  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple enters  this  country.  Many  of  these  people  are  just  bent  on  finding  a 
better  job  and  a better  future,  just  as  our  forefathers  were.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  a handful  of  people  who  are  hoodlums  in  Mexico  and 
who  see  that  there's  more  to  steal  in  San  Diego.  They  come  across  the 
border  almost  on  a daily  basis  and  prey  upon  San  Diegans.  For  as  much 
as  20  percent  of  some  kinds  of  crimes  — auto  thefts,  burglaries  — the 
people  we  apprehend  are  undocumented  aliens.  It’s  having  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  our  city.  The  inability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
secure  our  border  and  to  have  an  effective  immigration  policy  is  having 
an  impact  on  the  Police  Department,  as  well  as  on  social  service  agen- 
cies, hospitals,  emergency  rooms,  and  every  public  agency  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  We’d  like  some  help  from  Washington;  we’re  not  get- 
ting a whole  lot  now. 

LEN:  There  was  talk  of  carving  out  an  enormous  trench  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Could  that  help? 

BURGREEN:  I’m  not  even  sure  that  they’ll  ever  do  it.  But  I was  hap- 
py to  hear  someone  actually  suggesting  something,  because  that’s  the 
first  time  Washington  has  even  admitted  that  we  have  a problem  here. 
I’m  happy  to  see  that  we’re  at  least  getting  some  attention.  Whether 
that’s  the  answer  or  not,  I don’t  know.  I haven’t  studied  the  problem 
from  the  immigration  perspective.  I’m  not  an  immigration  officer.  We 
do  not  allow  our  officers  to  stop  and  detain  people  simply  because  they 
think  they  may  be  in  this  country  illegally.  We  are  not  immigration  of- 
ficers and  we  do  not  do  that. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

17-20.  Annual  Conference  & Exhibition  of 
the  National  Sheriff s Association.  To  be 
held  in  Honolulu.  Fee:  $110  (NSA 
members);  $135  (non-members).  After  May 
26.  add  $25. 

19-20.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Winchester.  Va.  Fee;  $350 

19-21.  Developing  School  Drug  Education 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D C.  Fee:  $350  (IACP 
members);  $400  (non-members). 

19-21.  Computer  Security  for  Corporate 
Security  Practitioners.  Presented  by  the 
MIS  Training  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Fee:  $795. 

19-21.  Counterterrorist  Operations:  In- 
telligence & Planning.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee:  $350  (IACP 
members);  $400  (non-members). 

19-21.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
Fee:  $495. 

19-22.  The  LSI  Course  on  Scientific  Content 
Analysis  (Interrogation).  Presented  by  the 
Laboratory  for  Scientific  Interrogation.  To 
be  held  in  White  Plains.  N.Y.  Fee:  $500. 

19-23.  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Security 
for  Federal  Information  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  Graduate  School,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  $400 

19-23.  Proactive  Planning  & Research. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

19-23.  Telephone  Systems  II.  Presented  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$650. 

19-23.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Tallahassee.  Fla.  Fee:  $450. 

19-23.  Drug  Investigation  for  Patrol  Of- 
ficers. Presented  by  the  Narcotics  Control 
Technical  Assistance  Program.  To  be  held 
in  Rochester.  N.Y.  No  fee. 

19-23.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  II. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

19-23.  Police  Planning.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$375. 

19-23.  Retraining  '89  for  NCPI  Graduates. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $345. 

19-23.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$650. 

19-23.  Crime  Scene  Technician's  Seminar. 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 

19-23.  Microcomputer- Assisted  Traffic  Ac- 
cident Reconstruction  — EDC  Simulations. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$600. 

19- 30  Firearms  Instructor  Certification. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  at  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Training  Center.  La  Fee:  $950 
(IACP  members);  $995  (non-members). 

20- 22.  Terrorism  Symposium.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Fee:  $275 

20- 23.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $350. 

21- 22.  Uniform  Crime  Reporting.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  University 
To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex.  No  fee. 

21-23.  Interview  & Interrogation  Techni- 
ques. Presented  by  the  International 
Associa  tion  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  i n 
Chicago.  Fee:  $350  (IACP  members);  $400 
(non-members). 

24- 26.  Street  Survival  '89.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Arlington,  Va 
Fee:  $125  (all  three  days);  $95  (first  two 
days  only);  $65  (third  day  only). 

25- 28.  Annual  Meeting  & Seminar  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  for  Hospital 
Security.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Fee:  $395  (IAHS  members);  $496  (non- 
members). 

25- 28.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $350. 

26- 27.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates.  Fee: 
$350. 

26-28.  Symposium  on  Alcohol  & Drug  En- 
forcement Techniques.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $150. 

26-28.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Honolulu.  Fee: 
$495. 

26-28.  Effective  Media  Practices  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Executive.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee: 
$445  (IACP  members);  $495 
(non-members). 

26-28.  Traffic  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Fee:  $300. 

26-29.  DWI  Program  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee. 
$400. 

26-29.  Drug  Investigation  for  Patrol  Of- 
ficers. Presented  by  the  Narcotics  Control 


Technical  Assistance  Program.  To  be  held 
in  Louisville.  Ky. 

26-30  RICO  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized 
Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Fla.  Fee:  $300. 

26-30  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  $295. 

26-30.  Interviews  & Interrogation 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
New  Port  Richey.  Fla.  Fee:  $376. 

28-29.  Planning  for  Automated  Systems  in 
the  Small  & Medium-Sized  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency.  Presented  by  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Computer  Laboratory  & 
Training  Center.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C. 


JULY 

7.  Microcomputer  Security.  Presented  by 
the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Fee:  $100. 

10-11.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Winchester.  Va. 
Fee:  $350. 

10-12.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Pensacola.  Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

10-12.  Developing  & Implementing  Field 
Training  Officer  Programs.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  N.C  Fee: 
$350  (IACP  membersl;  $400 
(non-members). 

10-12.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Fee:  $496. 

10-12  High-Risk  Liability  Issues. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif.  Fee:  $360  (IACP  membersl; 
$400  (non-members). 

10-14.  Interviews  & Interrogations  for 
White-Collar  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee: 
$375. 

10-14.  Annual  Training  Seminar  for  Law 
Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  To  be  held  in  Sacramento.  Calif. 
10-14.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Nashville.  Term.  Fee:  $376. 

10-14.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 


For  further  information: 


Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037 

Center  for  Criminal  Juatice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Law,  11076  East  Blvd..  Cleveland,  OH 
44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Criminal  Juatice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341-2296.  (409)  294-1669,  70. 

Ex  ecu  tech  Internationale  Corporation, 

P.O.  Box  365,  Sterling,  VA  22170.  (703) 
478-3595. 

Graduate  School,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  600  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W., 
Room  106,  Washington,  DC 
20024-2520.  (202)  447-7124 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  for  Hoc  pi  La  I 


Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.(312)  953-0990. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  1110  N.  Glebe  Rd..  Suite  200. 
Arlington.  VA  22201.  (703)  243-6500. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains,  Chaplain  David  De  Rev  ere, 
Executive  Secretary,  Rte.  5.  Box  310. 
Livingston.  TX  77351.  (409)  327-2332. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte.  2,  Box  3645.  Ber- 
ryville,  V A 2261 1.  (703)  966-1128. 

Laboratory  for  Scientific  Interroga- 
tion. P.O.  Box  17286,  Phoenix.  AZ 
85011.(602)279-3113. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  498  Concord 
St.,  Framingham.  MA  01701.  (508) 
879-7999. 

Narcotics  Control  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  Institute  for  Law 
& Justice  Inc.,  1018  Duke  St..  Alexan- 
dria. VA  22314.  1-800-533-DRUG. 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  (502)  588-6987. 


National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  Attn. 
Jim  Zepp,  655  New  Jersey  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington.  DC  20001  (202)638-4166. 
National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300 
N.W  62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33309.  (305)  776-5500 

National  Sheriffs'  Association,  1450 
Duke  St..  Alexandria.  VA  22314.  (703) 
836-7827. 

John  E.  Reid  A Associates  Inc.,  260 
South  Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100.  Chicago. 
IL  60606  (312)  876-1600 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  925  Secret  River 
Dr.,  Sacramento.  CA  95831.  (916) 
392-2550 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  830707,  Richaroson, 
TX  76083-0707.  (214)  690-2370 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  St..  P.O 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 
1-800-323-4011. 

University  of  Delaware,  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber.  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro- 
gram. 2800  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilm- 
ington. DE  19806  (302)  573-4487 


10-14.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  r'la.  Fee:  $375. 

10-21.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Operations. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp  To  be  held  in  Starling.  Va.  Fee  $850 

10-21.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee. 
$525. 

12-13.  Physical  Security  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester.  Va.  Fee:  $350. 

12-14.  Allocation  & Deployment  of  Police 


Personnel.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D C Fee:  $350  (IACP 
membes).  $400  (non-members). 

14.  Survival  Spanish  for  Peace  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University  To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex 
Fee:  $10 

17-18  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  New  York.  Fee  $350 

17-19.  Street  Tactics  & Officer  Safety 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  held  in  Denver 
Fee:  $350  (IACP  members);  $400  Inon- 
members). 


Cities  could  pay 
for  bad  police  training 


Continued  from  Page  5 
will  ever  be  able  to  meet  the  stan- 
dard set  out  by  the  Court.  The 
plaintiff  in  a civil  suit  would  have 
to  establish  that  the  municipality 
had  a policy  of  being  deliberately 
indifferent  to  the  constitutional 
violation.  Even  Justice  White 
agrees  that  the  plaintiff's  burden 
of  establishing  a city  policy  of  not 
taking  reasonable  steps  to  train 
police  officers  is  quite  peculiar. 
Therefore,  the  Court  reverts  to 
the  notion  that  the  constitutional 
violation  must  be  so  obvious  that 
the  municipality  must  have  been 
indifferent.  The  problem  with  this 
standard  is  that  in  today's  society 
it  is  rare  that  the  constitutional 
violation  would  be  "so  obvious" 
as  to  meet  this  standard. 

In  the  1930’s,  blatant  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  rights  (as 
we  now  define  them)  were  more 
common  because  the  Supreme 
Court  had  yet  to  define  clearly 
which  rights  were  constitutional- 
ly protected.  Therefore,  a police 
officer  could  not  know  when  his  or 
her  conduct  was  in  violation  of 
some  constitutionally  protected 
right.  However,  in  the  past  60 
years  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
plethora  of  cases,  has  extensively 
defined  and,  in  some  cases, 


redefined  these  constitutional 
rights  and  expressly  placed  limits 
on  permissible  police  conduct 
with  regard  to  those  rights.  As  a 
result,  blatant  violations  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  such  as  the 
failure  to  read  an  individual  his  or 
her  Miranda  warnings,  are  less 
likely  to  occur. 

Under  the  standard  set  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  not  only  must 
a plaintiff  prove  a blatant  viola- 
tion, which  is  difficult  enough, 
but  he  or  she  must  also  prove  a 
pattern  of  such  violations.  When 
such  a situation  will  ever  arise  in 
the  real  world  is  questionable  at 
best,  and  could  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  municipalities 
may  never  be  held  liable  for  the 
failure  to  train  police  officers. 

City  of  Canton  v.  Harris,  de- 
cided Feb.  28,  1989. 

What's  on  Your  Mind? 

Law  Enforcement  News  wel- 
comes commentaries  and 
letters  from  its  readers  on 
issues  of  topical  interest. 
Send  all  contributions  to:  The 
Editor,  LEN,  899  Tenth 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY 
10019. 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 
City  of  Bristol,  Conn. 

Located  in  central  Connecticut. 

Population  60,000 
100  sworn-member  department. 

REQUIREMENTS:  Applicants  shall  have  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  lor  at 
least  three  years.  Must  have  a bachelor’s  degree  in  an  appropriate  field  of 
study  and  a minimum  of  five  years  of  progressive  managerial  experience 
at  a command  level;  or  have  an  associate's  degree  in  an  appropriate  field 
of  study  and  a minimum  of  1 0 years  of  progressive  managerial  experience 
at  a command  level.  Graduation  from  the  National  FBI  Academy  may  be 
substituted  for  one  year  of  command  experience 

SALARY  RANGE:  Mid  40’s  to  mid  50's.  Excellent  fringe  benefit  package 

APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY:  May  31 , 1 989  Send  resume  and 
complete  salary  history  to: 

William  W.  Wilson 
Director  of  Personnel 
City  of  Bristol  (CP) 

111  North  Main  Street 
Bristol,  CT  06010 

M/F/AA/EEO  Employer 


April  30, 1989 
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